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‘ By A. L. Bush 


Merchandising Research Division, Department | 
of Commerce 


Many municipalities are anxious to map 
out their resources to show what their | 
city has which can be used in an indus- | 
trial and commercial way. They know | 
there are capable industrial engineers and | 
much valuable material that can be ap- | 
plied. They say, however, that they do| 
not know what information about their | 
city would be most helpful to business 


and professional contacts. Therefore, they 
frequently seek the research facilities of 
the Department of Commerce in outlining 
what they want to cover in their proposed 
industrial or commercial survey. | 

“What is the next step?” Repeatedly 
this question has been asked by local busi- | 
ness men and engineering specialists who, | 
for a definite purpose, plan to make a 
city survey and are uncertain how to pro- 
ceed in order to secure best results. It is 
apparent that these requests are usually | 
prompted by a desire to avoid loss of time | 
and money through making avoidable de- 
tours in research. 


Guiline Published 


Because of the increasing number of 
requests for this type of information an | 
outline has now been published. This 
outline suggests major factors which 
should be incorporated in a city survey on 
either a large or a small scale. 

An effort was first made to ascertain 
the extent to which the various published | 
reports of city surveys either cover or fail 
to cover points of interest to business 
contacts—particularly points of interest to 
manufacturers, distributors, and others 
who have made known their desire to find 
and use all facts which can be applied to 
their respective problems in plant, store, 
and office location. In formulating this 
outline. careful consideration has been 
given to statements from a wide variety 
of users and potential users of city-survey 
reports. 

From all sections of the country re- 
quests come to the Department of Com- 
merce for data which can be applied to a 
consideration of markets for specified 
products, plant location, wholesaling fa- 
cilities, retail professional 


palities. Inquirers express the hope that 
from such requests it might be possible 
to arrive at some definite conclusion re- 
garding the basic facts actually being 
taken into consideration by seekers of this 
type of information; and the relative im- 
portance of factors which could be in- 
cluded in a city survey. 


Suggestions Offered 


The compilation referred to above is 
intended merely to furnish “leads” for 
further development. The results reported 
from the practical use made of this ma- 
material while in its unpublished form 
demonstrate that it is helpful fh such 
cases to have for reference a “skeleton 
outline,” which suggests major factors that 
should be incorporated in either an indus- 


trial or commercial city survey or a com- | 


bination of both. 
A proposed survey may have for its real 


purpose the bringing together of facts | 


which will instil in the community a pride 
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Bids to Construct 


opportunities | 
and other subjects of interest to munici- | 
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{of Delaware here today. 
ithe most devastating problems faced by 


|of low wages. 


Copyright 1931, by 


Social Insurance | 
Requires Employers to Sup- | 
port State Funds for Wel- 


fare Aid in Industry 


Ti charges on Austrian employ- 
ers for support of state social in- 
surance in most cases exceed 8 per cent 
of the wages paid, the Department of 
Commerce announced June 16, in mak- 
ing public a report from Ernest L. 
Harris, Consul General at Vienna. 

The total outlay for all categories of 
social welfare amounts to 18 to 20 per 
cent of the wage if payments made by 
the employer to sick workers and to 
those on leave of absence are included, 
the report said. 

The report, made public by the De- 
partment, follows: . 

The commercial aspects of social legis- 
lation are nowhere more apparent than 
in Austria, whose comprehensive insur- 
ance system is maintained in a large 
measure by required contributions from 
commercial and industrial enterprises. 
The direct charges on employers for the 


| 


| 
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Low Pay for Women 
Declared Detriment 


To Men Workers 


acts to Injury of Country 
As a Whole, Federal, 
Specialist Tells Delaware 
Consumers’ League 


WILMINGTON, DeL., June 16.—The pay- 
ment of low wages to women is conducive 
to the cutting of wages of men, with a 
result detrimental to the country as a 
whole, Miss Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, Di- 
rector of Research of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, declared in 
an address before the Consumers’ League 


women workers is that of low wages, she 
said, and the indications are that too 
often these low wages are based on tradi- 
tion rather than lack or skill. 


Adjustment of Both Sexes 


While the question is often raised as 
to the possible replacement of men by 
women, the number of women available 
for employment is more limited than the 
number of men, it was pointed out, and 
the problem is rather one of adjustment 
of both sexes ‘in industry. 


follows: 


Unemployment has fallen equally on 
the working men and women of Delaware. 
Less than 1 per cent difference was shown 
in the proportions of men and women 
unemployed in this State by the census 
records of April, 1930, while the propor- 


the manufacturing industries was greater 
than that for men. 

Although the question as to the pos- 
sible replacement of men by women is 
often raised, the problem so far has been 


dustry rather than of the replacement 
of either sex by the other. Moreover, as 
a prominent British economist recently 
has pointed out, the number of women 
available for employment is more limited 
than the number of men. 


Skilled Workers Displaced 


As new machinery has displaced skilled 
work processes, unskilled workers—both 
men and women—have taken the places 
of the skilled and the semi-skilled men 
and women. The extent of this displace- 
ment is immeasurable by any existing 
data but its results are far-reaching. It 
may be accepted once for all that industry 
needs women as well as men. Women are 
not likely to replace men where this in- 
dustrial process is the same and if their 
work is paid what it is worth. 

Perhaps one of the most devastating 
problems faced by women workers is that 
The scale of wages for 
women has been shockingly low. In a 
recent study published by the Women's 
Bureau are medians of weekly wage fig- 
ures collected in 13 States during the pe- 
riod 1920-1925. 





Madden Dam Asked 





Panama Project Will Involve 
Expense of 15 Millions 
The Panama Canal through its Pur- 


chasing Department has sent out to con- 
tractors invitations to submit bids for 


furnishing labor and materials and per- | 
forming all work for the construction of | 
the Madden Dam, power plant and ap- | 


purtenant works on the Madden Dam 
Project in the Panarmta Canal Zone, it was 
announced orally on June 16 at its offices 
in Washington. ‘The work is located near 
the village of Alhajuela on the upper 
Chagres River in the Panama Canal Zone. 

At the Panama Canal offices it was 
stated that specifications for the proposed 
construction will be ready on or about 
July 1, next. In the invitation it is stipu- 
lated that the bids would be received until 
10:20 a. m., on Sept. 1, 1931, and then 
publicly opened. 

Additional information made available 
at the Panama Canal office follows: 
is not yet definitely known what the work 
for which bids have been 
cost, since the Government engineers have 
not made available their estimates of cost. 

By the act of Congress approved Feb. 
23, 1931, the limit of cost of the construc- 
tion of Madden Dam was increased to 
$15,500,000, which includes everything. Con- 
gress has appropriated for the work a 
total of $4,250,000 up to the end of the 
fiscal year 1932. That act also authorized 
the Governor of the Panama Canal to 
enter into contracts for the construction 
of the dam for a total of $11,250,000. 

The principal items of work and the 
estimated quantities involved are as fol- 
lows: 

685,000 cubic 
excavation; 

646,000 cubic yards get earth and rock 
fills in embankments; 

518,000 cubic yards of concrete; 

38,000 cubic feet of grout; 

Drilling 35,000 linear feet.of grout holes; 


yards of all classes of 


Wntinued on Page 3, Column 4.) 
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Allege Injury in 


Trade Practices 


‘Growth of Book-club Idea, 


Lower - priced Editions, 
And Sales Innovations 


Cause Dealers Concern | 


Volume Production 


| 


| Holds Previous Level 


Publishers and Stores, How- 
ever, Not in Accord on Dis- 
tribution, Says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Volume production in the book pub- 


lishing industry this year has been pro- 
}eeeding at a 
;to last year or the year before but the 
| industry, nevertheless, is not serene or of 
| one mind regarding distribution, accord- 


rate approximately equal 


ing to oral statements June 16 at the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


While the quantity of raw materials 


{entering into book production has showed 
but slight change, innovations in distribu- | 


tion and ventures into lower priced edi- 
tions, among other factors, have caused 
much concern among both publishers and 
booksellers. Additional information was 
made available as follows: 


Book Clubs Develop 


After many years of more or less con- 
servative policy on the part of publishers, 
during which time practically all books 


| were sold to the public through the me- 


Perhaps one of | 


|0f books which were stimulated by their | tion for prohibition agent, receipt of ap- 
| Selections as “best” books were not suf-| plications for which examination closes 


| 


An authorized summary of the address | 


dium of the retail bookseller, something 
in the nature of a radical development oc- 
curred several years ago when the book- 
club idea took definite form. 

This movement was looked upon by 
many publishers as valuable to the in- 
dustry and it was believed that the se- 
lection of a certain title by a book club 
would benefit the retailer as well as the 
dealer in that it would popularize the 
chosen book. 

With the rapid growth in the number 
of clubs, however, and the great in- 
crease in their membership, the retail 
bookseller began to feel the effects of 
this “competition.” He found the sales 


ficient to offset the loss incurred from 
the diversion of regular patrons to en- 


roliment in clubs which in many cases! 


absorbed their book spendings. 
Convention Topic 


It was this element in distribution that 
received considerable attention at the re- 


jcent convention in Philadelphia of the 
| American Booksellers Association. George 


tion of women temporarily on layoff in| 


one of adjustment of both sexes in in-| 


Converted to a 1930 basis by the Bureau | 
of Labor Statistics cost of living index | 
there range from the equivalent of $7.78 | USed by book clubs—that of supply 


W. Jacobs, president of the association, 
said in his address before the booksellers 
that “an age old condition still confronts 


us, i. e., the apparent determination of 
the publishers to secure business through 
any channel, irrespective of its effect 


upon retail bookselling as a whole.” 
While pointing out that “practically 
every publisher admits that the retail 
booksellers are his best outlet,” Mr. 
Jacobs said publishers through their sup- 
port of book clubs and other practices 
| were undermining the retailer. The other 
| practices he listed as detrimental to the 
booksellers are: The production of new 
fiction at $1, selling direct to libraries, 
the insertion of mailing cards in books 
|by publishers requesting the name and 
| address of the purcnaser in order to in- 
|crease their mailing list for direct busi- 
ness, and mail-order campaigns designed 
to bring business direct to the publisher. 
“The chief concern of publishers,” said 
| Mr. Jacobs, “should be better distribution 
through the established agencies, the 
book stores, and the publishers should 
recognize at the same time the futility 


of making it possible for inexperienced | 
people, with little or no capital, to start | 


in the book business, for bankruptcy is 
the jnevitable result as has been the case 
in many instances.” 

Criticize Practices 
| In its annual report of its activities, 
the board of directors of the association 
|went on record against certain of the 
practices referrred to. 

With regard to book clubs, it said: “We 
regret to report that a new element has 
entered into the system of distribution 
ing two 


in Missouri to the equivalent of $15.34 in | books for slightly more than the price of 
| Rhode Island, and it must always be re- | One. 


membered that one-half of the women! 
| earned less than this amount. The median 


of the wages paid in Delaware was the 
equivalent of $12.49. 

Nor have women’s low wages been due 
to lack of skill. It is always difficult to 
9 
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CAUSES OF P 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 16, 
woe than 10,000 physically handi- 
+l. capped children have been located 
in Illinois and it is estimated that there 
are fully 6,000 others who have not yet 
been found, according to a report issued 
today by the State Commission of Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children, which has 
been making a state-wide survey. 

Infantile paralysis is the most fre- 
quent cause of physical handicap, the 
report points out. This disease was 
responsible for 2,308 or 23 per cent of 
all the handicapped cases record“d. Next 
in importance as a single cause came 
tuberculosis of the spine, which ac- 
counted for 650 cases. There were 
1.062 cases described as spastic paraly- 
sis and 907 as bone infections, but these 
conditions arise from varicus causes, the 
report states. 

Accidents were charged with 555 of 
the crippled conditions, while congenital 
deformity of an unspecified nature ac- 
counted for 497, clubfoot 418 and bow- 
legs from rickets 386. 

The Commission recommended that 
facilities be provided immediately at the 
medical college of the University of Illi- 
nois in Chicago for the hospital care of 


| 
| 








“The Board feels that the association 
should insist that publishers who make 
this practice possible should offer the same 
combination to booksellers to be sold at 
the same price level less the booksellers’ 
Yegular discount. Not to do this certainly 
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HYSICAL-HANDICAPS _| 
AMONG CHILDREN INVESTIGATED | 


State-wide Survey Reveals Infantile Paralysis as Most 
Frequent Source of Deficiency 


the down-state cases which would profit 
by surgical treatment. It further rec- 
ommended the creation of a permanent 
commission made up of the Directors 
of Public Welfare and Public Health, 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and five others named by the 
Governor. The maintenance of a reg- 
istry of the physically handicapped pop- 
ulation of the State was recommended. 

Particular emphasis was laid in the 
report upon the lack of medical and 
surgical treatment which would rehabili- 
tate many of the oripples discovered. 
Clubfoot, for example, can be corrected 
in nearly all cases by appropriate surgi- 
cal treatment during early childhood, it 
was stated. 

The very large part played by infec- 
tious diseases in the production of the 
physicaily handicapped gives to this 
problem an important public health fea- 
ture, the report declares. Control of in- 
fantile paralysis through the use of 
convalescent serum and. the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, and the complete eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis, would cut 
down the production of physically handi- 
capped population by fully one-third, ac- 
cording to the report. 


Ghe Quited States Daily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
- - Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at Alll Ties the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments - - 





In Cotte. Industry 


Rising Consumption Trend 
Since Last Summer 
Maintained 


A UTHOUGH cotton consumption. de- 
“*% clined from April to May, which was 
the high point of the last 10 months, 
and remains considerably under the to- 
tal for that period as compared with a 
year ago, the cotton textile industry 
shows many signs of improvement, ac- 
cording to oral statements, June 16, at 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Department statements, predi- 
cated on the Bureau of Census an- 
nouncement of a May consumption of 
465,770 bales, were that the seasonal 
movements had been well maintained 
and that the industry may be described 
as healthier than since the depression 
began. It was explained further that 
there has been a distinct upward trend 
in consumption since last Summer's low 
point. Additional information was made 
available as follows: 

Consumption in May as reported by 
the Bureau of the Census showed a 
decline of only 7,514 bales from May, 
1930. For the 10 months ending with 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 





More Than 15.000 
Seek Positions as 
Prohibition Agents 


Record for Examinations of 
This Kind Is Established, 
According to the Civil 
Service Commission 


A record number, more than 15,000, ap- 
| plied to participate in civil service ex- 
; aminations to be held July 1, in 21 States 
for prohibition agents’ positions the Civil 
Service Commission announced June 16, 
the closing day for the receipt of applica- | 
tions. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

More than 15,000 men, and a few 
women, applied to the United States Civil 
Service Commission to take the examina- 





| 


today. This establishes a record for ap- | 
| plications for an examination of this 
kind, 


® Test of Intelligence 


The examination is to be held in 21 
| States only, ample eligible registers al- 
ready existing for the other States. 

The written examination will be held 
throughout the 21 States on July 1. Those 
whose applications show them to be quali- 
fied for examination will receive admission 
ecards in due time. The registers result- 
ing from this examination, together with 
existing registers, will be used to provide 
the increased force of prohibition agents 
authorized by Congress. 


| 





Course of Instruction 


The written examination is in no sense 
a test of knowledge, but is a test of in- 
telligence. Those who qualify in this part 
of the examination will be carefully in- 
vestigated as to their character by the 
Civil Service Commission's field agents. 
The character inquiry will include finger- 
printing for comparison with records of 
| penal institutions. 


Those who are appointed will be given 
a definite course of instruction in the 
| duties of a prohibition agent by the Bu- 
}reau of Prohibition before they are as- 
signed to work. 





Work of Inspecting 
Postal Scales Begun 


| 


of Instruction Given 


To Inspectors 


| Course 


Preparatory to the announced four-year 
program of inspection, repair and adjust- 
|} ment of the 250,000 scales in use through-| 
;out the Postal Service, the Bureau of 
Standards has undertaken a special in- 


struction class for inspectors, attended by | 
about 50 inspectors of the Department, the | 
Bureau announced June 16. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A special instruction class for scale in- 
| spectors of the Post Office Department was 
started at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards on Monday, June 15, and will con- 
| tinue through the week, according to an 
announcement by Director G. K. Burgess. 
| The opening session was attended by about 
| 50 inspectors who are under the immedi- 
ate supervision of John W .Haring, Super- 
intendent of the Division of Post Office 
Scales of the Post Office Department. 


Demonstrations Given 








Smith, of the Bureau of Standards, and 


'Recent Decreases Bring Figures 


| follows in full text: 


|of June, the average of prices received 


| the average of prewar prices, while others 


| prices would 
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Farm Products : 
| Show Continued | 


|New Service to United States. 


Decline in Price 


Irregular Demand, However, | 


Is Declared to Be Usual 
In the Earlier Stages of a 
Business Revival 


Wholesaling Prices 


Of Con 


amodities Drop) 


| 
To Prewar Level, Says Re- 
view Issued by the Depart-| 
ment of Agriculture | 


Available statistics indicate that the ad- 


| Vance in industrial activity made in the 


first five months of this year may not 
be continued during June and July, but! 


‘farm producers may consider any reces- 


sion in demand accompanying such a 


slowing up of business as likely to be only 
temporary, such irregularity being usual 
in the early stages of revival from a de- 
pression, the Department of Agriculture 
stated June 16 in a summary of the price 
situation. The average of prices received 
by farmers during June probably will be 


| lower than in May, the Department said. 


The Department's summary of conditions 


Farm Prices 
The general average of farm prices de- 


| clined sharply during May due largely to 


lower prices of cotton and livestock and 
livestock products. On May 15 the index 
of prices received by farmers at 86 was 
5 points lower than on April 15 and 38) 
points lower than on May 15 last year. | 
Prices of farm products at the central | 
markets continued to decline after May | 
15, and although there was some recovery 
in livestock prices during the first part 


by farmers during June will probably be 
below that for May. 


| 


The outstanding features of the recent | States opposing review by the court of & | Senator 
| plice declines are: Cotton at the spot mar- | 


kets fell below 8 cents per pound for the 
first week of June; the average price oft} 
beef steers went below $7 per 100 poundis, | 
and of hogs below $6 at Chicago. Com- | 
pared with prewar levels, the commodi- | 
ties where supplies are relatively light | 
make the better showing. According toi 
May 15 farm prices of potatoes, apples, 
cattle, lambs, and chickens are still above } 
range all the way down to about 50 per] 
cent of prewar prices. 


Commodity Price Levels 


Wholesale commodity prices continued | 
to decline during May and the first part) 
of June. According to the Annalist| 
weekly index the recent declines have! 
brought the wholesale commodity price | 
level practically down to the pre-war av-| 
erage. On June 2 the weekly index at) 
100.4 per cent of pre-war prices was 4) 
points lower than on May 5 and 7 points} 
lower than on April 7. A year ago the 
index stood at 1323. During the month 


| 


| between May 5 and June 2 farm prod- 


uct prices declined 7 points to 86.3, food 
products 4 points to 107.0, textile prod- 
ucts 2 points to 95.4, metal products 1 point 
to 101.3 and building material 2 points to 
119.1. Prices of fuels and chemicals re- 
mained practically unchanged during May. 

The price declines so far this year sub- 


| stantiate the forecasts made by some dur- 


ing the past few years that commodity 
return to pre-war levels 
though the return has been much sooner 
than was generally expected. Since June.) 
1929, prices of farm products declined at 


| least 33 per cent and nonagricultural prices 


declined 21 per cent. The trend of agri- 
cultural prices for the rest of this year 
will depend to a large extent on the out- 
turn of crops in the United States and 
abroad this year. While the condition of 


| Several crops on June 1 was below aver- 
| age there is little probability of any short- 


age in crop production in the United 
States this year unless generally unfavor- 
able weather conditions should develop. 
Prices for livestock and dairy products 
and eggs are likely to show some seasonal 
advance depending on the rate of recov- 
ery in consumer purchasing power. On 
the other hand the prices of nonagricul- 
tural commodities will depend to some ex- 
tent on the course of industrial activity. 
So far this year they have continued to 
decline even though industrial activity ad- 
vanced nearly 10 per cent by April above 
the low levels of last December. Should 
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‘Transport by Air |Planning Board 


State Defends Right 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


rom Mexico Soon 


Will B 


e Started Sometime 
Next Month 


NEW international air transport 
company with the support of the 
Mexican Government is scheduled to 
begin operations between various poinis 
in the United States and Mexico shortly 
after July 1, according to information 
made available June 16 at the Aeronau- 
tics Branch, Department of Commerce. 

Point-to-point service within the 
United States will not be conducted by 
the new organization, Mexican Central 
Airways, which is an Arizona corpora- 
tion, it was said. Further information 
made available at the Branch follows: 

Express and mail service is to be pro- 
vided by the new system, but whether 
an entrance to the passenger field will 
be made in the near future is not defi- 
nite. The new-type Ford freight ships, 
Single-engined craft with comparatively 
large carrying capacity, and high speed 
Lockheed planes will be used. 

The preliminary plans call for using 
Laredo, Tex., as one of the principal 
points of operations, with Mexico City 
as the Central American terminal. 
There will be direct service along the 


| 
| 


a 
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To Prohibit Teaching 
Of Bible in Schools: 


Attorney General of Wash- 
ington Says Restriction Is 
Not Violative of the Fed- 
eral Constitution 


A State prohibition against Bible reading 


{and instruction in public schools is not! 
| Violative of any provision of the Federal | 
| Constitution or the Declaration of Inde- | 
| pendence, it is contended in a brief filed 


with the Supreme Court of the United 


case involving this question, 


The brief, filed by Attorney General 


‘John H. Dunbar of Washington and his | 


assistant, E. W. Anderson, supports the 
right of the State of Washington to for- 
bid by its constitution religious worship, 
exercise or instruction in its public school 
system. 
Ruling of State Court 

The petitioners in the case-——entitled 
Githero et al. ex rel. Washington, v. 
Shi6walter, as State Superintendent, No. 


| 80—-seek to compel the members of the|0f Commerce in 1922. 


Board of Education of Washington to make 


Bible reading and instruction compulsory | 
The | 


in the public schools of the State. 
Supreme Court of Washington held that 
Bible reading and instruction would vio- 
late the State Constitution. 

“The Federal Constitution makes no 
provision for protecting the citizens of 
the States in their religious liberties; this 
is left to the State constitutions and laws; 
nor is there any inhibition imposed by the 
Constitution of the United States in this 
respect on the States,” it is asserted in the 
brief just filed opposing review by the 
court, 

“Appellant's reliance 


upon a claimed 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 





Uniformity in Labor Laws 
In East to Be Considered 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 16. 


Uniform labor legislation will be the 


subject for discussion at the interstate | 
conference to be held in Harrisburg June | 
The conference was called | 


18 and 19. 


by Governor Pinchot, who invited the 


yovernors of nine eastern States and the | 


Federal Department of Labor to appoint 
delegates to come to Harrisburg to dis- 
cuss differences between workmen's com- 
pensation and labor laws of the several 
States and the possibility of putting them 
on a similar basis. All have accepted the 
invitation and a Pennsylvania delegation 
also has been named, according to a 
statement issued at the Governor's office. 

The principal subjects selected for dis- 
cussion are laws concerning employment 
of women and minors, workmen's compen- 
sation, employment offices, and industrial 
health and hygiene. To each representa- 
tive will be given a printed pamphlet 
prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics giving in detail the dif- 
ferences in the laws of the various States 
on the subjects to be discussed, it was 
stated. 


AREAS WITHIN NATIONAL PARKS 


RESERVED FOR SCIENTIFIC STUDY | 


The course is being given by Ralph W. | 


Sections to Be Maintained i 


covers the theory and practice of weighing | 


scales, with particular emphasis on 
types of scales in common use 
offices. The course includes lectures and 
demonstrations of approved scale-testing 
methods, made on representative samples 
of the various types of scales now in use 
for the weighing of the mails. 

The course at the Bureau of Standards 
will be followed by a second period of in- 
struction at the Post Office Department, 
in which the practical side of scale in- 
| Spection and repairing will be emphasized. 
| This second course will be conducted by 
the Post Office Department's own offi- 
| cials, 
| The importance of this instruction will 
| be evident when one realizes that there 
}the post offices of this country. In a 
|}paper before the recent National Confer- 
ence on Weights and Measures, R. 8S. 
| Regar, Executive Assistant to the Post- 
master Genrral, pointed out that although 
“scales are the most imporiant item of 
supply and equipment in the entire postal 
service,” adequaté supervision of these 
scales has not been possible in the past 
because of the small force of inspectors 
available and for other reasons. 

The creation of a special division, which 
| will devote its entire time to. scale super- 
visions, is the result of a personal study 
of the matter by the Postmaster General, 
and a four year program for placing all 
scales in first-class condition has been 
mapped out. 


the | 
in post! 


are approximately 250,000 scales in use in| 


mission Granted by 





| ESERVATION of areas within the 

boundaries of national parks, where 
conditions will be maMtaincd unmodi- 
fied, so that geologic and biologic ex- 
hibits may continue to be available in 
primitive form for educational and sci- 
entific investigation purposes, was ali- 
nounced June 16 by Horace M. Albright. 
Director of the National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior. 

The restricted areas will be located in 
isolated sections of the parks where use 
of the park by the general public will not 
be interfered with, and admission will be 
granted by special permission only, the 
Director said. The Service's statement 
follows in full text: 

A definite policy of preserving research 
reserves inside national park areas has 
been adoptcd by the National Park Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior, 


according to Horace M. Albright, park 
director. 

It is true that the national parks 
themselves are areas preserved in as 


nearly as possible their natural condi- 
dition for the use of the people. The 
research reserves, however, carry the 


preservation a step farther, for in them 
it is proposed to maintain conditions 
unmodified and free from external in- 
ffuences of any sort, in order that their 
geologic and biologic exhibits may con- 


n Primitive Form With Ad- 
Special Permission 


tinue to be available in primitive form 
for the purposes of education and scien- 
tific investigation. 


The regearch areas will not be ap- 
proached by roads or trails, and will 
be located in isolated sections of the 


national parks where they will neither 
interfere with the administration of the 
parks or with park use by the public. 

Admission to these special areas, whose 
location will not be announced gener- 
ally, will be by special permission only, 
and then only for the purpose of mak- 
ing scientific studies or in connection 
with the administration of the tract. 
The wild animals and plants in these 
perpetual reserves will be left abso- 
lutely unrestricted unles some invasion 
from the outside should seriously dis- 
turb the natural balance. 

The idea of having these special re- 
search areas inside the national parks 
is not new, as the first one was eS- 
tablished in the Yosemite National Pav‘, 
California. in 1926. Another was estab- 
lished in Mount Rainier National Park, 
Washington, in 1928. While further re- 
serves of this nature have been planned 
for several years, actual designation has 
awaited the formation of a definite 
policy in the matter and the making 
of the necessary field examinations and 
| studies. 


j 


| Lies, 


PRICE 5 CENTS Cory 


Ready to Function 


On Public Works 


D. H. Sawyer, of New York, 
Named Director of Fed- 
eral Employment Stabi- 
lization Committee 


Little Change Is Seen 
In Industrial Outlook 


Several. Cities Report Some 
Improvement, However, Ac- 
cording to the President’s 
Emergency Organization 





The new Federal Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Board, designed as a controlling in- 
strument for advance planning on Federal 
construction, was made complete and 
ready to function, June 16, with the ap- 
pointment of D. H. Sawyer, of New York, 
as director. Mr. Sawyer’s appointment 
was announced by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, Chairman of 
the Board, whose other members are the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, Agriculture 
and Labor. 

It was announced on the same day by 
Fred C. Croxton, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Emergency Committee for Employ- 


| ment, that reports to the Committee dur- 


| 


ing the past week indicate that while 
several cities show some improvement in 
business outlook, little change was shown 
during the week in employment éondi- 
tions as a whole. Reports were received 
by the Committee from 22 different locali- 


To Coordinate Planning 


(The full text of the Committee’s an- 
nouncement, showing employment condi- 
tions in the various reporting localities, 
is published on page 2.) 

The Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board was created by legislation of the 
last Congress in a measure sponsored by 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
and has as its purpose the coordination 
of all construction planning so that Fed- 
eral and possibly State and municipal 
public works can be reduced or accelerated 
to equalize the ups and downs in economic 
changes. 


Cessation or postponement of public 





works in periods when private enterprise 
| is moving ahead satisfactorily was advo- 
;cated by the Comnftittee on Business 
;Cycles and Unemployment, named by 
| President Hoover when he was Secretary 
Additional infor- 
mation was made available as follows: 
One of the main pwrposes of the legis- 
lation was to enable the President to have 
accurate information available at all times 
respecting trends in construction under 
private direction as well as the plans and 
programs of States and municipalities. 


To Gather Statistics 


Compilation of statistics on construction 
of all kinds is included in the preliminary 
conception of the Board's work, and from 
these figures the Board will be able to 
| form an opinion as to just how and where 
new work should be undertaken or poste 
ponements effected, according as condi- 
| tions are prosperous or depressed. 
| With concrete information available, it 
| is the thought that the Federal Govern- 
ment may accomplish much in leveling 
| peaks, because it 1s obvious that private 
| enterprise will proceed with its expansion 
| programs when its returns are normal and 
| profits are accruing. On the other hand, 
| when priva business slackens and its 
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Loan to Aid Crops 
Protected by Court 


|\Creditors Can Not Divert It, 
Arkansas Jurist Holds 


The policy recently announced by the 
| Department of Justice of protecting crop- 
production loans made by the Department 
of Agriculture to farmers from being di- 
verted for purposes other than those for 
| which they were made was upheld in an 
|opinion just rendered by a municipal 
|court justice in Arkansas, according to a 
statement made public by the Department 
June 16. 

The Department recently ni Lified United 
| States attorneys throughout the country 
|of the intention to protect Government 
; 'Oans made in the aid of crop production 
!on the farms throughout the country, and 
this is the first case which has arisen out 
of this announced policy. 

The full text of the Department's state- 
ment follows: 

Following the action of the Department 
|of Justice in notifying United States At- 
torneys throughout the country of inten- 
tion to protect Government loans made in 
aid of crop production on the farms 
throughout the country, the Department 
of Justice is advised that the United 
| States Attorney for the Western District 
|of Arkansas participated in a suit to pro- 
| ect funds which had been loaned to one 
Austin A, Quillen, of Arkansas, against an 
| effort o: a creditor to divert the money 

io satisfy a debt alleged to be due from 
| the farmer. 

Advices have been received from the 
United States Attorney that in the Mu- 
nicipal Court at Texarkana he filed a 
motion to quash the garnishment on the 
theory that the money advanced to 
Quillen was a Government loan in the 
nature of a trust fund, and that the 
Government had an equitable interest to 
see to it that the fund was used as desig- 
nated in the act of Congress, known as 
Public Resolution No. 112, providing for 
uch loan. The municipal judge sus- 

} ained the motion of the Government to 

jquash the garnishmeni. Notice has been 
siven, however, of the purpose of the 
sarnisher to appeal the case to the cir- 
suit court. 

This is the first case arising out of the 
| policy of the Government adopted through 
|the Department of Agriculture and sup- 
ported by the Department of Justice to 
protect these loans to farmers from being 
diverted for purposes’ other than those 
for which the loans were made, namely 
the making of crops during the present 
season, upon which crops the Government 
has a lien. 











President Offers 


Memorial Tribute 
| 
Chief Executive Dedicates 

Monument’ Erected in| 


Ohio to Memory of the. 
Late President 


| 


To Mr. Harding 








Marron, Onto, June 16.—Tribute to the | 
memory of Warren G. Harding was paid | 
here today by President Hoover, who was | 
Secretary of Commerce in President+ 
Harding’s Cabinet, in an address at the) 
dedicatory exercises of the Harding Me- | 
morial, erected sa me a fund raise@ by 

untary subscription. 
wpresideat Hoover's address follows in full | 

t: | 
We are assembled here to dedicate the | 
tomb of Warren G. Harding, twenty-ninth | 
President of the United States. This beau- | 
tiful monument, erected by the voluntary | 
subscriptions of the people, symbolizes | 
their respect for his memory. It has been | 
their response with tender remembrance | 
to a kindly and gentle spirit. As future | 
years come and go each of them will be 
marked by gatherings here of his friends 
and the people of a grateful democracy, 
for democracy has ever paid respect and 
tribute to those who have given her 
service. 

A Reconstruction President 


Warren G. Harding came from the peo- 
ple. Born just at the close of the Civil | 
War. it became his responsibility to lead | 
the Republic in a period of reconstruc- | 
tion from another great war in which our | 
democracy had again demonstrated its | 
unalterable resolve to withstand encroach- 
ment upon its independence and to de- 
serve the respect of the world. 

Great as are the probletns of the con- 
flict, the burdens of statesmanship are 
equally difficult in the rehabilitation of 
social and economic life after the dis- 
location of war. Above all, the burden 
is heavy in composing the hates and 
prejudices which smoulder and threaten 
long after the formal documents of peace 
are signed. 


As the aftermath of war our national 
finances were disorganized, taxes were 
overwhelming, agriculture and business 
were prostrate, and unemployment wide- | 
spread. Our country was torn with in-| 
justices to those racial groups of our), 


The Harding Memorial, which conta 
Harding, was dedicated June 16 by 


United States. 


its branches shading the grave. A 


compare exactly the earnings of women 
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TOMB OF PRESIDENT HARDING 





_———$— 


Underwood and Underwood.™ 
ins the grave of President Warren G. 
President Hoover, at ceremonies at- 


tended by National and State officials and prominent citizens of the 
The tomb is located in a landscaped tract of 100 acres, 
near Marion and one mile south of Lincoln-Hardirig Highway, United 
States Route 30, a transcontinental thoroughfare. 
the sky; in the circular plot within the colonnade grows a willow tree, 


The tomb is open to 
black marble slab, lettered in gold 


and surrounded by myrtle marks the resting place of President Harding. 
Within the tomb a walk parallels the circle of the columns, over which is 
a cornice holding growing everg¥eens. 


‘Low Wages for Women Declared 
| To Be Detrimental to Men Workers 


‘React to Injury of Country as a Whole, Federal Specialist 
Tells Delaware Consumers’ League 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


; whole. If women are low paid, the tend- 


citizens descended from the enemy na-| 
tions. Violent bitterness had arisen over) 
the treaty of Versailles. | 


These evil spirits aroused by war, aug- | 


and men because the occupations of the | ency is for employers to cut the wages of 
two are so likely to vary. But many of|men, and when the working population 
the occupations of women: require no less | fails to receive a sufficient proportion of 
skill than do many of those of men, and the profits of their labor, all industry is 
frequently the dexterity of women appears | at length bound to suffer. Purchasing 














Business Trends 
Among Countries 


Abroad Analyzed 


Department of Commerce 
Issues Report Showing 
Varying Trade Outlooks: 
In Foreign Nations 





Trends in world business conditions 
noted during the past week, based on 
radiograms and cablegrams from foreign | 
representatives, showing favorable and un- 
favorable factors in the week’s develop- 
ment, were summarized in a statement 
made public June 16 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 

A renewed wave of uncertainty has af- 
fected German business, based on the latk 
of substantial Spring improvement and 
the obscure outlook. A seasonal gain oc- 
curred in The Netherlands business up to 
the middle of April which, however, was 
somewhat below average; the subsequent 
absence of a renewed decline has afforded 
some encouragement. Belgian business is 
increasingly pessimistic, although most of 
|the major industries have sufficient re- 
serves for the remainder of the year. 

The Portuguese escudo is being. stabil- 
ized, effective July 1, at approximately the 
|rate which has~prevailed over the past 
few years. Yugoslav foreign trade during 
the first quarter not only declined in 
value, as compared with last year, but also | 
showed a larger adverse balance. With | 
unsatisfactory conditions -continuing in| 
|oniy and manufacturing in Canada, the | 








only bright spots have been improved | 
crop prospects and gains in some sea-| 
sonal items. | 

Business in vapan continues spotty but | 
security prices are now holding firm; the} 
severe depression in shipping and ship-| 
building is Being reflected in further dis- 
missal of employes. The outlook for wheat 
and other cereals in China is generally | 
good. India’s foreign trade continued to | 
decline during April. | 


Revival Not Forthcoming | 


The anticipated revival of bazaar trade | 
in the Netherland East Indies during the | 
harvesting season has not materialized. 
With the principal commodity prices con- 
tinuing downward in the Philippines, con- 
ditions remain difficult, especially in the | 
provirwees. The conference of Australian | 
Premiers has ended with agreement on 
several plans, but a Geficit is still antici- 
pated requiring further borrowing. Busi- 
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mented by inestimable losses, deep ani-| to be superior. The indications are that | power is curtailed, markets languish, and 


mosities, the dislocations of industry, the | too often the low wage of women has been 


vast unemployment in a world stillgrmed | pased upon tradition rather than upon 
and arming confronted Warren Gard toa of oil, ° 


ing. He brought to the office of President 
Old Theories Scrapped 


a long experience in public affairs to-| 

gether with the character and spirit of| The old theories that women work only 
which the Republic was then -in need.) for pin money, that every woman can be 
His was a mind and character fitted for | supported by father, husband, or brother, 
‘a task where the one transcendent need | that women are vacillating and undepend- 
was the healing quality of gentleness and | able wage earners intending to stick to 
friendliness. It was his mission to com- | their jobs for only a few years at most, 
pose the prejudices and conflicts at home, | that all women live at home and therefore 
to lessen the threats of renewed wars| have not the expenses incident to inde- 
through the world. He succeeded in those | pendent living, even the theory that it is 
tasks. When in two years he died, new) normal for women to have no depend- 


peace treaties had been made in terms | ents—all these must be relegated to the | 


which won the support of our people; | scrap heap in the present economic and 
tranquillity has been restored at home; industrial era. Very many women—at 
employment had been renewed and a long least one in five—find it necessary to 
period of prosperity had begun. 


Arms Conference Cited 
And he succeeded further. The Wash- 
ington Arms Conference for the reduction 


and limitation of battleships identified his 
administration with the first step in his- 


wage earners. 


| Bureau record women supporting small 
| children or husbands injured in industry; 
women whose jobs are so located that 
they must live independently of their 


spend the working period of their lives as 


| Day by day the agents of the Women’s | 


| industrial activity is slowed down. 


| In addition to more adequate wage scales 
}and hour schedules, more careful planning 
}and adjustment of various factors is neces- 
sary. The President's Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment has outlined six 
| permanent poiicies for stabilizing earnings 
land employment, as follows: Forecasting 
{and planning; broader training of new 
|employees, apprentices, and special groups 
| within personnel; standardization of prod- 
j ucts; guaranteed employment; the elastic 
workday or week; unemployment insur- 
ance. 

The application of these policies would 
|enable both the working men and working 
women of the country to meet without 
hardship periods of industrial change and 
of unemployment. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 16. 

The House today defeated, by a vote of 
65 to 59, a bill (S. 121) to establish an 
eight-hour law for women. The measure 


tory toward the disarmament of the world. 
That step was accompanied by the mo-| 
mentous treaties which restored good will | 
among the nations bordering upon the | 
Pacific Ocean and gave to all the world) 
inestimable blessings of peace and se-| 
curity. 

The new and changing problems of later 
years have not obscured the many other 
constructive acts of his administration. 
The reorganization and reduction of the 
public debt, the reduction in taxation, the 
creation of the budget system, the better 
organization of industry and employment, 
new services to agriculture, the establish- 


ment of a permanent system-of care for | 


disabled veterans and their dependents 


are but some of the enlightened measures | 


which he inspired and advanced. 
But this is neither the time nor place 


| families and bear all their own expenses 





{had been passed by the Senate. 


The bill would have limited the em- 
in an urban community; women who say, | ployment of females to eight hours in- 


“It always takes two to keep our family,” | stead of 10 hours during any one day in 
women who have successfully pursued | mechanical or mercantile establishments, 
skilled and semiskilled occupations for | or factories, laundries, hotels, barber shops, 
|many years of their lives, women for! beauty parlors, restaurants, telegraph and 
| whom marriage has meant added eco- | telephone establishments, places of amuse- 
| nomic responsibilities. ment and public utilities. 

A summary of 22 studies made by the) 


| women and showed that over half of these | 
| The subject of ultra-violet rays, recog- 


| womens Bureau and various other agen- Ul ° . * 
Ultra-violet Rays Studied 
contributed their entire earnings to the | 
| family’s expenses. 
women is a detriment to the country as a | Mized by biologists and physicians as of 
a a , | special importance for healing purposes, 


| cles covered over 60,000 wage-earning 
By Bureau of Standards 

| he payment of unduly low wages to | 
particularly in the treatment of rickets, 


}nmess in all lines except radio in New| 
Zealand is at the lowest level since 1920. 

Some improvement continues in Ar- 
|gentine conditions. A possibility of in- 
creased imports in Brazil is anticipated 
if the recent gain in exchange can be 
maintained. Favorable forecasts for corn 
and wheat crops have encouraged certain 
areas.in Mexico, although general condi- 
tions are unchanged. 


‘Tour of National Parks | 


Is Begun by Mr. Wilbur | 


A trip which may last until Autumn 
; and which. will include visits to a number | 
of national parks and reclamation projects | 
was started June 16 by Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. | 

An inspection of the Boulder @anyon 
project on the Colorado River with the 
Congressional Appropriations Committee 
and the Commissioner of Reclamation, Dr. | 
Elwood Mead, is planned, the Secretary | 
| stated orally. The following additional | 





A means for propelling aircraft by rockets has been devised by Dr. Robert 
H. Goddard, who has been investigating the possibilities of studying the 
atmosphere of the higher altitudes by means. of rockets shot aloft by 


their own force. In thé invention just patented by Dr. Goddard, the 

force of the rocket blast is convertible into machine power by turbines 

capable of turning propellers. The aircraft vould be propelled by these 

propellers in the usual manner, or by part use‘of the propellers and part 

use of the force of the rocket blast, or by use of the rocket blast only, 

creating motive conditions anne be atmospheric resistence at various 
altitudes. 





American Invents Rocket Aircraft 


For Exploring Upper Atmosphere 





Explosions Used to Operate Propellers in Device of Dr. 
R. H. Goddard, Investigator for Smithsonian Institution 





A rocket-propelled aircraft, in which) pelled entirely by the rocket effect. 


| information, was furnished: b 

The first stop on the journey will be at| the propulsion force may be supplied by 
New Haven, Conn., where Dr. Wilbur will| turbines which convert the rocket blast | 
attend commencement exercises at Yale| into mechanical power to turn propellers, 
University. The morning of June 18 he| 0 directly by the force of the rocket blast, 


is scheduled to give the commencement |°r by both in conjunction, has been in- 


H® was devoted to his fellow men. No 


revelation of his character can equal that 
of his own words just before his death. 
They were a part of his last public state- 
ment. I quote: 

“We need less;of sectarianism, less of 


in historic retrospect to catalogue his 
many services to our country. They will) 
be recorded and gratefully remembered | 
by his countrymen. 

Our thoughts today turn to the man 
himself. My first meeting with Warren 
Harding ever lingers in my memory. It 
was during the war, and in a time of the 
greatest strain and anxiety. Late one 
evening the then Senator Harding, whom 
I had never met, came to my office. When 
he was announced there flashed into my 
mind the thought that here was some 
complaint or a request for some appoint- 
ment. -Instead the Senator said simply: 
“I have not come to get anything. I just 
want you to know that if you wish the 
help of a friend, telephone me what you 
want. I am there to serve and to help.” 
That statement, I came to learn, was 
typical of him. I refer to it now because 
it reveals the nature of the man, 


Recalls Last Trip 


I was one of those who accompanied | 
the late President on his fateful trip across 
the continent and to Alaska. He had 
wished to learn from the people their 
needs and to translate to them his own 
aspirations. Those who were his compan- | 
ions on that journey realized full well 
that he had overstrained even his robust 
strength in the gigantic task which con- 
fronted him during the previous two years. 
And we came also to know that here was 
® man whose soul was being seared by a 
great disillusionment. We saw him grad- 
ually weaken not only from physical ex- 
haustion, but from mental anxiety. War- 
ren Harding had a dim realization that 
he had been betrayed by a few of the 
men whom he had trusted, by men whom 
he had believed were his devoted friends. | 
It was later proved in the courts of the 
land that these men had betrayed not 
alone the friendship and trust of their 
stanch and loyal friend, but they had be- 
trayed their country. That was the trag- 
edy of the life of Warren Harding. 

There are disloyalties and there are | 
crimes which shock our sensibilities, which 
may bring suffering upon those who are | 
touched by their immediate results. But | 
there is no disloyalty and no crime in all | (P 6--c 1, 2, 5) (P %--c 1). 
the category of human weaknesses which | Current Law—(P 6--c 5). 
compares with the failure of probity in Customs—(P 6--c 3). 
the conduct of public trust. Monetary | Economic Conditions—(P 1--c 1) 
loss, or even the shock to moral sensibili- | (P 2--c 4) (P 3--c 1) (P 9--c 3). 
ties, is perhaps a passing thing, but the | Education—(P 1--c 6) (P 4--¢ 2) 
breaking down of the faith of a people | (P 10--c 1, 5). 
in the honesty of their Government and) Federal Finance—(P 1--c 7) (P 9--c 2). 
in the integrity of their institutions, the Finance—(P 2--c 4) (P 9--c 4). 
lowering of respect for the standards of Foreign News—(P 1--c 2) (P 3--c 5). 
honor which prevail in high places, are | Foreign Relations—(P_ 2--c 3) 
crimes for which punishment can never 


(P 3--e 1, 2, 3, 5). 
atone. Government—(P 3--¢ 2). 
The Christian Spirit Highways—(P 3--c 3) (P 9--c 3) 

Warren Harding gave his life in worthy (P 10--c¢ 3). 
accomplishment for his country. He was Inland Waterways—(P 3--c 4). 
a@ man of delicate sense of honor, of Insurance—(P 1--c 2) (P 6--c 2) 
sympathetic heart, of transcendent gen- (P 7--c 1, 6, 7). 
tleness of soul—who reached out for||| Labor—(P 1--c 2, 6, 7) (P 2--c 7) 
friendship, who gave of it loyally and (P 3--c 3) (P T--c 5) (P 8--c 2) 
ppeetously in his every thought and deed. | (P 9--c 4) (P 10--c 1), 

¢ was a man of passionate patriotism. 
He was-a man of deep religious feeling. | 


and its exactions, and more of the Christ 
spirit, more of the Christ practice, and a 
new and abiding consecration and rev- 
erence for God. I am a confirmed op- 
timist as to the growth of the spirit of 
brotherhood. * * * We do rise to heights 
at times when we look for the good rather 
than the evil in others, and give consid- 
eration to the views of all. The inherent 
love of fellowship is banding men to- 
gether, and when envy and suspicion are 
vanquished, fraternity records a triumph 
and brotherhood brings new blessings to 
men and to peoples * * *. Christ was the 
Prince of Peace, and we who seek to ren- 
der His name glorious must move in the 
ways of peace and brotherhood and lov- 
ing service.” 

He gave his life in that spirit, and in 
that spirit we pay tribute to his memory. 
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(P 10--c 3, 6). 
Aviation—(P 1--c 6) 

(P 3--e 5). 
Banking—(P 6--c 4) 
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Books-Publications—(P 1--c 1, 3) 
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| denominationalism, less of fanatical zeal | 


is reported on by the Bureau of Standards 
in its Journal of Research for June in an 
article giving data as to the amount 
; and variations of these rays in ‘sunlight. 


It has been found that common window 
glass shuts out some wave lengths of sun- 
| light that have the property of preventing 
|rickets, the Bureau of Standards states. 
|Spectrum analysis shows that the @on- 
stituent shut out by window glass consists 
of the shortest ultra-violet wave lengths 
in sunlight. This constituent or com- 
ponent of the total incident sunlight is 
greatly reduced by the presence of smoke, 
dust, etc—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 








American Consul Offers 
Credentials at Baghdad 


The American consul at Baghdad, Alex- 
ander K. Sloan, has presented his creden- 
| tials to King Faisal as American charge 
| d'affaires, according to an oral announce- 
ment by the Department of State June 16. 
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Scientific Research—(P 1--c 5) 
(P 2--c 3, 5). 
Shipping—(P 8--c 3). 
Social Welfare—(P 7--c 3). 
State Finance—(P 9--c 3). 
State Legislation—(P 4--c 2) 
(P 7--c 1, 5) (P 9--e 1). 
State Taxation—(P 6--c 1, 4, 7). 
Supreme Court—(P 1--c 6). 
Taxation—(P 6--c 1, 5). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Trade Practices—(I 1--c 3) (P 5--c 3). 
Transportation—(P 1--c 6) (P 3--c 4) 
(P 8--c 4, 6). 
Veterans—(P 6--c 1). 
Weather—(P 3--c 5). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 5--c 1). 
Wild Life—(P 4--c 5). 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 10--c 1). 


|address at Western Reserve University, 
| Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ten days will be spent in Colorado at 
Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde National | 
Parks and at the Uncompahgre reclama-| 
tion development, after which the Secre- | 
tary will go to Salt Lake City, probably 
around July 1. He plans to be at Las 
Vegas, Nev., two days later to go over the | 
Boulder Canyon project, later moving on 
;}to Los Angeles to hold a hearing on a/| 
means of getting to Glacier Point from! 
the valley floor in Yosemite National Park. 


vented by Dr. Robert H. Goddard, who'! 
has been experimenting under a subsidy 
from the Smithsonian Institution to de- 
velop a high-flying rocket for exploration 
of the upper atmosphere. The invention 
has been covered by Patent No. 1809971, 
issued June 9, 1931, by the United States 
Patent Office. 

For the last 12 years_the Smithsonian 
Institution has been supporting by annual | 
grants the researches of Dr. Goddard, | 
who is professor of physics at Clark Uni-| 
versity, Worcester, Mass. His investiga- 





A cableway has been advocated for this tions have been given support on the 
| purpose, but objections have been raised | Strength of mathetmatical demonstration 
because it might mar scenic beauties. | of the theory that a self-supporting rocket | 

Dr. Wilbur is due at Lassen Volcanic) COUld be sent to the limit of the earth’s | 
| National Park in California July 2 for its| atmosphere. An experiment station has 
|opening and formal dedication, and his| been established by Dr. Goddard at Ros- 
|plans for the rest of the Summer are| Well, N. Mex. ; 
| indefinite. He is likely to spend a num-| The invention is not designed as a) 
ber of days at his Summer camp in the| Means to carry a rocket aloft with the) 
Sierras. maximum utilization of rocket power, in 

The Secretary may find it necessary to|the opinion of Dr. C. G. Abbott, Secre- | 
return to Washington for a short time| tary of the Smithsonian Institution, but, | 
|after filling his speaking engagement in| 5S is implied by the title, “Propulsion of 
Cleveland. Aircraft,” is directed solely to providing | 
a method for propulsion of an airplane | 
with the force generated by the blast of | 
gas from a rocket. The idea has no direct | 
bearing on the investigations for which the | 
Smithsonian Institution is providing funds. | 

“Rockets alone have heretofore been| 
employed for propelling an aircraft with | 
or without planes,” says Dr. Goddard in 
his application for patent. ‘All such pre- 
vious attempts at aircraft propulsion by | 
means of rockets have depended solely 
upon the reaction of the gases ejected 
kong the rocket for their propulsive ef- | 
ect. 








Production of Tin 
Is Further Reduced 


New Restriction in Allotted 


Quotas Is Announced 


| A further restriction in the quotas al- | 
lotted to the principal tin-produeing com- 
panies is to be undertaken, the new reduc- 
tion amounting to approximately 20,000 
tons a year, or nearly 16 per cent more 
than the previous reduction, according to 
a report received from Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache Homer 8. Fox, London. 
Effective March 1, a quota system was 


Gases Travel Very Fast 

“The gases ejected from a rocket travel 
at great velocity and possess tremendous | 
kinetic energy, and consequently, at ordi- 
nary low altitudes with pure rocket propul- | 
sion, most of the heat energy of the fuel, | 
put into effect by the governments of|or charge, of the rocket is dissipated as | 
| Malaya, Bolivia, the Netherland East In- | kinetic energy of the ejected gaseS, leav- | 
dies and Nigeria, with an annual total|ing a comparatively small proportion of | 
quota for these four countries of 125,845 | the total energy of the charge available for | 
tons, or the equivalent to a monthly quota propelling the carrier on which the rocket | 
of 10,488 tons. The new quota is stated to|is mounted at a relatively low speed, as 
be 105,844 tons on an annual basis, or |compared to the speed of the gases them- | 
equivalent to 8,820 tons monthly. | selves,” 

In view of the general tin situation, the| His invention, Dr. Goddard states, pro- | 
feeling expressed in. London tin circles is | Poses to utilize to the best advantage pos- 
to the effect that, if the restriction pro- | sible the energy of the gas blast to obtain 
gram is to be effective, it must be suffi- | Maximum propulsive effect for the air- 
ciently drastic to meet existing conditions, | craft under varying conditions of operation 
and consequently the new proposals have | resulting from propelling the craft at 
|been, on the whole rather favorably re- | different altitudes. 
| ceived, even though there is a considerable | Utilization of the high velocity gases is 
anti-restrictionist sentiment. Thus far | PYoposed to drive one or more turbine ele- 
there has been little apparent effect, either jments which in turn will operate propellers 
from the actual restriction which was sup- | for driving the plane in the usual manner 
posed to begin March 1, or the new ad- | when operating at relatively low altitudes 
ditional restriction proposed for June 1.| Where the air is dense. In this conversion | 

Subsequent to the latter announcement, | °f the energy of the gases into mechan: 
the price of tin has fallen to practically |POWer, it is set forth by Dr. Goddard, the 
£101 (approximately $490) a ton, under- velocity of the ejected gases is reduced to | 
stood to be the lowest figure since 1902.|% 1oW Value and the energy of the gases 
Present estimates, from usually reliable |!8 tfansferred with high efficiency to the | 
sources, are that only about 20,000 tons|™uch larger mass of air handled by the 
output per year remain outside the quota | Propellers. 
arrangement.—Issued by the Department When Craft Rises High 


| of Commerce. The invention also contemplates means, 
ie ne /it is stated, whereby when the aircraft 
i\Contribution Is Reported | rises to higher altitudes in which the air is 


bc a A | less dense, the energy of the gas blast 
By Political Committee 


can be used partly to drive the propellers 
| and partly to add their propelling effect by 
The Democratic Senatorial Committee,| the reactjon of the gas blast itself, or in 
in its report on campaign expenditures | other words by pure rocket action. Then, 
filed June 16 with William Tyler Page,| when the aircraft rises still higher, where 
Clerk of the House of Representatives,|the air would be so thin as to make the 
stated that in addition to the balance of| Propellers useless, the invention provides 











a contribution of $2,000 from B. M. Baruch,|be moved entirly out of the path of the 
under date of June 6, gas blast, whereupon the aircraft is pro- 


$2,093 previously reported it has received|means whereby the turbine element can | 
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‘Labor Situation 
e d ° 
| 
‘Little Changed in 
Industrial A 
ndustrial Areas 
Better - Business Prospects 
Shown in Some Cities for 
Week, Says President’s 
Emergency Group 
As a whole, little change in the gen- 
;eral employment situation was apparent 
| during the week, although several cities 
| show a better business prospect, accord- 
|ing to reports received by the President’s 
| Emergency Committee on Employment 
| from 22 localities and made public by 
| the Committee June 16. 
The total number of unemployed reg- 
istered with the New York City Police 
3 hoon Department Unemployment Relief Bu- 
= =| <— a reau showed a slight decline during the 
aN S| (a _ past zon as compared with vs week 
oe preceding, while the National ,Employ- 
Nt My ment Exchange of that city reported a 
ican slight increase in ratio of applicants, the 
= 8 | report said. 
Philadelphiz Decline 
Seasonal declines were reported to con- 
tinue in Philadelphia industry, though ‘ 
favorable Fall business is indicated, while 
| developments in Chicago markets during 
| the week gave a tone of firmness to that 
city’s business activity. 
The statement of the Committee fol- 
| lows in full text: 
| While several cities show a better busi- 
|ness outlook, employment conditions as a 4 
whole show little change over the past 
week, according to the weekly report is- 
sued June 16 by Fred C. Croxton, acting 
chairman of the President's Emergency 
|Committee for Employment. Telegraphic 
}returns were received from district repre- 
|sentatives of ‘the Department of Com- 
| merce in 22 localities. The reports follow: 
Fewer Jobless in New York 
New York, N. Y—The Police Depart- 
ment Unemployment Relief Bureau re- 
ports that the total unemployed registered 
|with that organization on June 10 was 
| 72,507 as compared with 174,259 on June 
|3. The Employment Division of the Sal- 
| vation Army reports that during the week 
ended June 6 there were 600 new appli- 
;cants for jobs. This is a slight increase 
over the average for previous weeks. The 
Engineering Societies Employment Serv- 
|ice finds no change for the better as con- 
|cerns employment in the engineering pro- 
fession and states that applications for 
employment have been about the same as~ 
| during the previous week. 
| At the National Employment exchange, 
| the ratio of new applicants for every 100 
jobs opening for the week ended June 10, 
was 2,484 as compared with 2,319 for the 
week ended June 3. There was no change 
from the previous week in the number of 
requests for workers and placement of 
| workers. 
| The Bureau of Buildings in each of the 
|New York Boroughs reports as follows on 
building plans submitted for the week 
}ended June 6: 
| Number of plans, A; number of build- 
ings, B; total estimated cost, Ct 
A B Cc 
Manhattan: 
New buildings ..... 10 10 $2,546,800 
| Alterations ........ 71 81 279,650 
Brooklyn: 
New buildings ..... 65 98 1,613,625 
| Alterations ........ 448 401 1,868,470 
| Queens: 
| New buildings 69 126 1,635,800 
| Bronx: 
| New buildings ..... 33 70 1,913,500 
| Alterations ......... 15 16 22,250 
| Philadelphia Optimistic 
The invention is described in the appli-| Philadelphia, Pa—Seasonal declines 
cation as relating to the propulsion of air- continue in the Philadelphia industrial 
craft by means of a blast of gas delivered | situation, but the general feeling indicates 
at high velocity from what is commonly | favorable Fall business. A few industries, 
}known as a rocket. The object is explained | especially textile groups, are receiving ad- 
as intended to provide an improved man-| vance Fall orders but hosiery is inactive 
|ner and means for utilizing the energy | owing to labor disputes. The president 
|of the gas blast to obtain a maximum |of the Philadelphia Real Estate Board 
propelling effect for an aircraft. states that the real estate market is dis- 
The specifications are accompanied by | playing an upward trend. Report of the 
a number of drawings. An aircraft with First National Bank states that residential 
wings in the forward part of the body is| vacancies have slightly decreased while ° 
shown. In the rear of the body is a nozzle| the semi-annual survey of the Building 
(3) to which is delivered a blast of gas | Owners Association shows office space 25 
at high velocity resulting from the com-| per cent unrented which is the same as 
bustion of a suitable fuel in a container last October. Plans have been completed 
or rocket (4), having its discharge end | among branches of the building industries 
located adjacent to the rear opening of | and professions for closer cooperation to 
| the nozzle. | stabilize employment and _ investments. 
The gas blast ejected rearwardly from' Philadelphia department store dollar sales 
the nozzle (3), (as shown in figure 1),!@re down only 10 per cent for the first 
says the specifications, instead of dis-| five months of 1931 indicating a larger 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] (Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 
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» ANew Prosperity 


Is Foreseen by: 


Governor Ritchie 


Continuing Soundness of 
Our Economic and Moral 


Life Is Acclaimed by 


Maryland Executive 


New York, N. Y., June 16. 


Gov. Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, 
discussed war debts, economic conditions 
and prohibition in an address last night 
at the annual convention of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. 

While expressing no opinion as _ to 
whether the United States should insist 
upon payment of the Allies’ debts to this 
Nation, or whether Germany ‘should dis- 
continue payment of reparations to the 
Allies, Gov. Ritchie declared that the ques- 
tion “will never be settled right as long 
as our statesmen refuse to discuss it and 
insist that our country has no stake at 
all in these conferences between Germany 
and the Allies about reducing er wiping 
out the German reparations.” 

He declared that business should cease 


looking to the Government to cure ills, 
and stop trying to! 
‘through ex-| 


of its own making, 
put Government in business * 
cessive tariffs to the powerful and sub- 
sidies to the privileged few.” He said the 
problem of unemployment belongs to bus- 
iness and if business does not find the 
remedy then the Government will seek 
the remedy and find it. 

He repeated his belief that the prohi- 
bition question should be turned back 
to the States. 


Gov. Ritchie’s address follows in full 
text: 
For thousands of years around the 


Mediterranean and throughout Asia civil- 
ization took root, grew, psospered. and 
then crumbled. Humanity made but lit- 
tle progress until Christ came. into the 
world with a new creed which struck fire 


to the imagination and gave a new pur-| 


pose to mankind. 








TO RULE ON PROBLEMS 
OF STATE CEREMONY 


A 
Underwood and Underwood | 
WARREN DELANO ROBBINS 

The new chief of the division of protocol 
of the Depariment of State. Warren D. 
Robbins, is a native of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and 46 years of age. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1908. 

As director of ceremonies at the White 
House, a post included in his duties, he 
will be responsible for determining the 
order of precedence of guests at state 
functions. 

Almost immediately he began ‘his career 
in diplomacy, becoming in 1909 a clerk 
and private secretary at the American 
legation at Lisbon. From there, in the 
same year, he went to Buenos Aires as 
private secretary at the American lega- 
tion, serving a year in that capacity. 

After examination, he was appointed in 


Fourteen hundred years after that in-| 1911 to be third secretary of the Embassy 


trepid adventurers set sail in tiny ships | at Paris. 


with visions of far places. 
eries awakened the hearts and minds of 
men to farther horizons. This was the 
beginning of subsequent centuries of! 
earthly development which had not been 
dreamed of since creation. 


Facing Stupendous Changes 


And now—what lies before us? Are we 
on the verge of stupendous changes, in 
which new concepts of human relation- 
ships are to be created and from which 
new standards are to be evolved? 

I believe that we, as a nation, and the 
world_at large, are confronted with some 
such condition. All around us we see the 
standards by which we have judged men 
and things wavering before the assault 
of tremendous forces. Factors are enter- 
ing into our international relationships 
and into our domestic undertakings which 
require new visions of the future, if we 
are to keep step with the changes of 
time. We look about us in the world and 
we see swept into the discard what for 
centuries we have regarded as stable in- 
stitutions. 

No scheme of things is perpetual. Not 
so long’ ago, our normal mode of life in 
America was that of the individual farmer 
and the individual business or professional 
man. Into that life came corporate busi- 
ness, controling railroad transportation, 
gas and electricity, and basic commodities 
such as iron and steel and oil. 

These were the trusts, the interests, the 
malefactors of great wealth. Opposed to 
them were the people, and the political 
battle of those days was to arouse the 
people against the corporations, and by 
dissolving them and separating them into 
competitive factors bring about general 
prosperity and economic order. 

All this excites nobody today. Of course 
no comfort must be given those who would 
thwart necessary regulatory measures over 
the operations of public utilities—such as 
the giant combines of power companies— 
in order to protect the public interests. 

But corporate organization has become 
an accepted and integral part of our na- 
tional and economic life. It is no longer 
an alien or an outcast or an intruder. Its 
securities are distributed among the very 
people whose interests in other days it 
Was supposed to oppress. We have come 
to recognize that corporate business has 
not only the right to exist, but it has as 
much right to grow big as to stay little, 
provided it engages in no practices which 
are unfair to others and leaves the door 
of opportunity open for all to enter. 


Economic Stability Sought 


The problem now is to give stability 
and security to our economic system. If 
that system has been weakened, it is not 
entirely out of joint. If too much carbon 
has generated in the engine, if something 
has gone wrong with the machinery or 
its engineers, still the plant has not been 
wrecked or permanently crippled. It is 
the inheritance of our century old con- 
cent of industrial ideals and the product 
of the brains and the habits and the cul- 
ture of the American people, both those 
of native origin and those of continental 
or insular Europe who have made ours 
their adopted home. 

The remedy is not to scrap it all. as 
Communism or Socialism would do. It is 
rather to reexamine the fundamentals of 
our institutions, change what has be- 
come outworn or inadeauate, but pre- 
serve what has stood the trial of experi- 
ence and the test of time. 

Let us remember that we face the un- 
known still. The future is not revealed. 
and we are still explorers upon the world’s 
uncharted sea. 

We must sail forth with courage and 
fortitude. There is too little of that in 
our public life. In other days a Jefferson 
svmbolized the worth and the dignity of 
the common man, or a Hamilton cap- 
tained the aristocrecy of wealth and 
power. Today groups or classes of the 
people dedicate themselves to this panacea 
or to that, and those who might blaze 
the way surrender their title of leadership 
to the group objective, and walk with the 
crowd. 

Take, 


e. for instance, the international 
situation. I would not be so bold as to 
suggest the solution, when others more 


learned and with so much more knowl- 
edze of the facts venture none. 

But is anything to be gained by our 
national leaders insisting that the con- 
tinuance or the discontinuance of repara- 
tion payments from Germany to the Al- 
lies. kas nothing to do with the payment 
by the Allies of their debts to us? 

Every informed person in or out of. pub- 
lic life believes, and privately admits, that 
if by agreement or otherwise Germany 
stops paying its reparations to the Allies. 
then the Allies are going to stop paying 
their debts to us. 

The Ultimate Question 

Whether we decide to insist upon the 
payment of these international debts, re- 
gardless of what Germany does about the 
reparations, or whether we take the view 
that today’s loss may be tomorrow’s profit, 
is of course the ultimate question, and 
in all conscience it is perplexing enough: 
but it will never be settled right as long 
as our statesmen refuse to discuss it, and 
insist that our country has no stake at 
all in these conferences between Germany 
and the Allies about reducing or wiping 
out the Germgn reparations. 


In 1914, he became second sec- 


Their discov-|yetary of the embassy at Mexico City, 
} and 
| first secretary of the legation and assigned 


in the same year was advanced to 


to Guatemala. He was stationed in the 
; Department of State in 1917. In the same 
‘year he was assigned with the Council 
of Ministers of France who were visiting 
the United States in 1917, and afterwards 
to the Belgium Commission to the United 
States. 


He was assigned to the embassy at 
Buenos Aires in 1917, in which year he 
was promoted to be a secretary of class IT. 
His subsequent assignments are as follows: 


Assigned to the empassy at Santiago, 
Chile, 1918. Promoted to be secretary of 
class I, 1919. Acting Chief of the Division 
of Near Eastern Affairs in the Department 
of State and designated counselor of Em- 
bassy, 1920. Detailed to the Conterence 
on Limitation of Armament, Washington, 
1921-22. 

Chief of the Division of Near Fastern 
Affairs, 1921. Assigned to Berlin as coun- 
selor of Embassy, 1922. Assigned as a 
foreign service officer of class I, 1924. 
Member of the Board of Review of the 
Foreign Service Personnel, 1925. 

Counselor of Embassy .at Rome, 1925. 
Delegate to International Conference for 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Property in Rome, 1928. 

Minister to Salvador, July 17, 1928. Sec- 
retary of the American Delegation to the 
International Conference of American 
States on Conciliation and Arbitration, 
Washington, 1928-29. 


Work Begun on Survey 
Of Mississippi Bureaus 
JACKSON, Miss., June 16. 


Preliminary work on a survey of State 
departments has-been started, according 
to announcement by the Secretary of the 


'State Research Commission, Mrs. Ellen 
S. Woodward. 
The work will be done, she said, by 


representatives of the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research of the Brookings In- 
stitution, as authroized by an act of the 
last Legislature. 


volves other matters closer to home and 
perhaps not so perplexing. 

Industrialism has displaced agriculture 
and labor saving devices are displacing 
men in this age of machine and mass pro- 
duction. The result.has been the flow 
of more and more goods from our fac- 
tories and more and more produce from 
our farms. until the surplus can only be 
absorbed by an increased export trade. 
Vet the Federal Government has erected 
a tariff wall so high that it destroys our 
export trade at the time American busi- 
ness needs it most. and also increases the 
price of nearly everything the, farmer buys 
when the returns from his principal cash 
crops are the lowest in decades. And on 
top of this reprisals and retaliations come 
from foreign nations whose trade we need 
and whose good will and friendship we 
ought to have. 

If the corporation system has been ac- 
cepted in our national life, that system 
must not forget the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. this places upon it. 


Business’ Responsibility 


If, as I believe, business should be as 
free as possible from Governmental inter- 
ference; if, as I believe, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not compete so much with 
private business, because private business 
must both pay taxes and show a profit. 
while Government need do neither, but 
can swallow up it losses in general ac- 
counts—then it is the duty of business to 
develop a higher order of self government 
and industrial statesmanship. 

If business would complain of too much 
government in business, then it ‘should 
cease its own efforts to put. government 
in business, through excessive tariffs 
the powerful and subsidies to the privi- 
leged few. It should stop looking to Gov- 
ernment to police it and subsidize it and 
to cure the ills of its own making. 

If labor cannot do without capital, 
neither can cepiial do without labor. In- 
dustry has at last recognized that the in- 
jured workman is a proper charge against 
the revenues he helos create. Industry 
must now recognize its obligation to make 
some adequate. provision for that same 
workman when economic depression or old 
age causes his involuntary unemployment. 

With from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 men and 
women needing work and unable to find 
it, the thing the American people want 
to know is how to get a job and how to 
keep it. The business which reaps the 
profits of its labor when times are good 
must not turn that labor over to citizen's 
relief committees, for food and clothes and 
the necessities of life, when times are hard. 
Ti business does not realize that this prob- 
lem belongs primarily to it, if business does 
not have ox acquire the statesmanship 
within itself to find the remedy, then the 
Government, whose, ultimate objective is 
to care for its citizenship, will seek the 
remedy and will find it. 

The right and ghe capacity of the Amer- 
ican people to govern themselves has been 
challenged, and in no way has this chal- 
lenge been more evident than in the 


The stability of our economic system in-| [Continued on Page 4, Column 7.} 
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| Dual Nationality 
Is Explained by 
State Department 


Complications Arising From 
Double Allegiance Due to 
Circumstances. of Birth 
Are Discussed 


Dual nationality may exist in cases of 
children born of an American father on 
foreign soil or in cases of children born 
in the United States of alien parents, the | 
Department of State declared June 15 in 
a statement setting forth the basis of its 


cecision in declining to take diplomatic 
ection in the case of James E. Welch, an 
American citizen, who sought to secure 
custody of his daughter born in Venezuela 
of a Venezuelan mother. (Announcement 
of the Department's action in the case 
was printed in the issue of June 16.) 

The state of dual nationality, or double | 
allegiance as it is sometimes called, re- 


| sulting from circumstances of birth fre- 


quently exists as a fact, the Department 
said, although it does not exist in this 
particular case. 


Dual Nationality Exists 


The section of the Department's state- 
ment dealing with dual nationality follows 
in full text: 

The state of dual nationality, or double 
allegiance as it is sometimes called, re- 
sulting from circumstances of birth fre- 
quently exists as a fact. Thus where a 
legitimate child is born of an American 
father on foreign soil a statute of the 
United States (section 1993 Revised Stat- 
utes) confers American nationality on that 
child. If, however, the law of the foreign 
state wherein the child is born confers 
nationality because of birth within its 
territory, the child is also recognized to be | 
a national of that state. 


Dual nationality may also exist in cases 
of children born in the United States of 
alien parents. It, is true that the Govern- 
ment of the United States holds that dual 
nationality can not rightfully be claimed 
in cases of persons of foreign origin who 
have obtained naturalization as citizens of 
the United States. 


Naturalization Explained 


The process of naturalization in the 
United States involves the forswearing 
of allegiance to any foreign state, result- 
ing in the loss of the nationality of that | 
State under the doctrine of the right of | 
expatriation to which the United States 
adheres. But the Government of the 
United States has always recognized, in 
common with other nations, and in view 
of our own laws is obliged to recognize 
the fact that dual nationality may exist 
in cases of persons born 
States of alien parents and persons born 
in certain foreign countries of American 
parents, 

The fact of dual nationality gives rise 
to complications in certain cases especially 
with regard to military service. It is for 
this reason that the United States has 
recently signed certain treaties with for- 
eign states in order to provide a solu- 
tion for some of these difficulties. Trea- 





ties with other states are now being negoti- | 


ated. Such complications, however, do 


not arise in Mr. Welch's case, in view of | 


the fact that the custody of the child is 
not dependent upon its nationality. 


Recognition Not New 

Recognition of the fact. that dual na- 
tionality exists under certain circum- 
stances is nothing new and is no depar- 
jture from the attitude which has been 
consistently held by this Government. For 
example: The printed pamphlet entitled 
“Notice to Bearers of Passports,” issued 
by the Department, contains the following 
paragraph, the principle of which has 
been enunciated publicly on frequent oc- 
casions during our history. 


“Dual nationality.—Persons .born in the 
United States of unnaturalized parents are 
American citizens under American law, 
but they may also be citizens or sub- 
jects of the country of their parents’ origin 
under the law of that country. As the 
legal right of the other country to .the 
allegiance of such persons while wifhin 
their territory can not be denied by this 
Government, the Department can offer 
no assurance to them that any representa- 
tions which it may make on their behalf 
will be successful.” 


Case Discussed 


Since this child was born illegitimate 
it was not an American national under 
the laws of the United States when it 
was born. Under the law as interpreted 
by the Attorney General in an earlier 
case it has acquired American nationality 
in addition to its Venezuelan nationality 
if Mr. Welch has legitimated the child 
under the law of the State of his domicile, 
that is Louisiana. 


If the child should be thus legitimated 
it would be regarded as having acquired 
American nationality under the provision 
of- section 1993 of the Revised Statutes 
The facts furnished by Mr. Welch to the 
Department do not indicate that he has 
effectively legitimated the child but indi- 
éate rather that his act has been ineffec- 
tive in this respect. Whether any act 
of acknowledgment short of legitimation 
is sufficient to confer nationality does not 
appear to have been decided and because 
the auestion of the nationality of the child 
is not at issue it need not now be passed 
upon. 


Only “em ae er 
For Road Projects 


Two States Adopt Plan to Aid 
Unemployment Situation 


Topeka, Kans., June 16. 
_, Contractors on highway projects in Kan- 
sas are required to employ only Kansas 
labor, according to announcement by Gov- 
ernor Harry H. Woodring. Those con- 
tractors who are unwilling to agree to this 


requirement are being notified to with- 
draw their bids, the Governor said. 

The State Labor Commissioner, C. J 
Beckman, stated that the order will greatly 
relieve the unemployment situation in local 
communities. He also announced that a 
tentative agreement between the State 
Labor and Highway Departments had fixed 
40 cents an hour as the minimum wage 
for common laborers. 


Concorp, N. H., June 16. 

Contractors on State’ highway work are 
being required to employ New Hampshire 
labor and a minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour has been fixed, according to an 
oral statement by Governor John G. Wi- 
nant. 

“A higher rate,” the Governor said, 
“would have placed a hardship on farm- 
ers by making it difficult for them to 
employ in competition with wages paid 
workers on road contracts. A higher rate 
also would have resulted in a decreased 
number of men employed on road work 
as contractors would have brought in 
labor-saving machinery to keep to a mini- 
— the number of workers on the pay 
j roll.” 


‘Commercial Surveys 


| 
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‘Radio Hearings 


On Licenses of 


RCA Concluded 


|Federal Commission Says It 


The Inland. Waterways Corporation has been developing a new type of high-power boat and standard barge for 
use in the Barge Line service, operated by the Federal Government in transportation of freight on the Missis- 


sippi, Missouri and Illinois rivers an 
“Herbert Hoover,” is under construct 


d tributaries. 
ion at Dubuque, Iowa. 


The most powerful tow b 
The 


barges in tow, has been recently converted to a twin-screw propeller type; 


Suggested as Aids | 


InCity Development Gum Residue Left by ‘Cracking’ Forms New 


‘Material Offered by Depart- 
ment of Commerce to As- 
sist in Mapping Out Re- 
sources of Municipality 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


| of accomplishment and recognition of fu- 


in the United | 


ture opportunities. Not always is first 
consideration given to the possibility that 
information will permeate to ouside busi- 


| ness circles and react to the advantage of 
the city. 
Purpose Discussed 

On the other hand a survey may be in- 
tended for use in an advertising cam- 
paign to attract new industries or other 
new business. This phare of its use may 
be the primary purpose of the survey. 
In either case best results can be ex- 
pected to be brought about only through 
great care in recording existing facts. 
Earnest effort toward accuracy—if re- 
peated wherever a survey is in progress— 
will contribute to a general recognition of 
city surveys as an instrument for pro- 
| jecting reliable local information and will 
|increase the general usefulness of these 
surveys. 

Visitors to the various offices of the 


to see a city survey made by some local | 
| organization. The increasing number of | 
{such requests indicate a growing appre- 
ciation of the fact taht local organiza- 
tions, 
ably sum of money in an effort to pro- 
duce a report which will approach ac- 
curacy to the extent that is possible. 


Sources of Aid 


“Suggestions for Outline of a City Sur- 
vey,” published by the Department is in- 
tended not only to provide assistance of 
a kind represented as desirable, but to 
point to the importance and value of 
work being done by various organizations 
to promote successful surveys. 

The section on “primary sources of 
material” provides a way for the reader 
to keep himself up to date on basic com- 
mercial information and primary sources 
of material. This section is followed by 
references to the work of the civil de- 
velopment department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and other 
authorities on the subject. Obvioulsy, it 
can not contain a complete listing of all 
helpful data, but it may lead surveyors 
to a more thorough consideration of the 
existing wealth of material and experi- 
ence which can be utilized in the prepara- 
tion of a city survey. 

(Suggestions for Outline of a City Sur- 
vey, Domestic Commerce Series No. 45, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy.) 


Right of State lo cite 
Bible Teaching Defended 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

conflict with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is, in our opinion, frivolous,” it 
is stated. “The Declaration of Independ- 
ence does not have the force of or- 
ganic law. In any event, there is no 
guarantee in the document of the right of | 
these app2llants to have the Bible read | 
and studied in the public schools.’ ’ 

Even though the court should deter- 
mine that the State constitutional pro- 
| vision violates fundamental rights secured 
to the appellants, it is claimed that the 
“court’s order would simply decree that 
the State Constitution can not have thc 
eflect of prohibiting Bible study and in- 
siruction in the public schools and appel- 
lees would still have the discretionary 
power to require such study and instruc- 
tion in the public schools or refuse to do 
so as they see fit.” 


Bids for alate 
Of Madden Dam Invited 


{Continued from Page 1.) 

Placing 3,800,000 pounds of reinforce- 
ment bars; 

Installing 79,719.900 pounds 
metal pipe and fittings; 

Installing 705,000 pounds of large metal 
conduits; 

Installing 1,487.000 pounds of structural 
steel; and installing 6,700,000 pounds of 
gates, hoists and other metal work. 

This invitation for bids, does not cover 
the purchase of maierials which are to 
be furnished by the Government. Ma- 
terials to be furnished by the contractor 
and those furnished by the Government 
are described in the specifications which 
are to be a part of the contract. 

The Government expressly reserves the 
right to reject any bid on which the facts 
as to the business and technical organ- 
ization, plant, financial, and other re- 
sources, or business experience, compared 
with the work bid upon, justify such re- 
jection. 

Performance of the work is to begin 
within 30 calendar days after date of re- 
ceipt by the contractor of notice to pro- 
ceed and shall be completed within 1,350 
calendar days from the date of receipt 
jof such notice. 





of small 


Department: of Commerce frequently ask | 


in many cases, expend a consider- |) 


wheel vessel. 


Sug 


Problem, Automotive 


Waitt SuLpHuR Sprincs, W. Va., June | 
16.—Simple changes in the fuel feed sys-| 
tems of automobiles would do much to 
overcome “vapor lock,” or boiling of the 
gasoline in the feed system, it was declared 
in a paper presented here yesterday be- 
fore the meeting of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers by O. C. Bridgeman and 
H. S. White, of the Bureau of Standards. 

Some of the 1931 cars have been im- 
proved on, but many of them are as bad 
as, if not worse, in this respect than in 
1930, it was said. It may be expected, 
however, that 1932 ears will have less 
| trouble of this kind than present models. 

In a paper presented by Mr. Bridgeman 

and E. W. Aldrich, gum in cracked gaso- | 
line was discussed. Studies by the Bu-! 
reau has shown, it was said, that even if 
all gum is removed before the gasoline 
leaves the refinery, it may form more gum 
on storage before being used. 
| Authorized summaries of the papers pre- 
{sented follow in full text: 
{| Vapor Lock with 1931 Cars.—On the 
basis of work during the past three years, 
the Bureau of Standards last Summer 
arrived at a definite test to tell the tem- 
perature at which a gasoline would boil 
|in the fuel feed system of an automobile, 
or in other ‘words cause engine stoppage 
due to vapor lock. 

The next step was the determination 
of the temperatures which actually existed 
in the fuel feed systems of different cars | 
on the road. In numerous road tests, it 
was found that cars varied enormously 


Rain Aids Drought Areas | 
In Oregon and Washington 


Rainfall ranging from half an inch to 
an inch in Oregon and Washington, and 
continuing at last reports, has done much 
to relieve the drought temporarily in those 
two States, but it came too late to be of 
much help to wheat except that sown late 
in the Spring, J. T. Kincer, Chief of the 
Division of Agricultural Meteorology of 
the Weather Bureau, stated orally June 16. 

The drought, described as worse than 
that of last year in the States which it 
affects, continues in North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Idaho, Mr. Kincer said. South 
Dakota received some rain recently and 
is not so seriously affected as the other 
States named, he added. 

Senator Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, in a 
telegram June 16 to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, asked if aid 
could not be given to the drought stricken 
counties in southern Idaho, declaring that 
farmers there face the loss of their live- 
stock and farms if help is not given them 
His telegram, made available at the De- 
partment of Agriculture, follows in full 
text: 

“Unprecedented drought in few counties 
in southern Idaho causing suffering 
among farmers. They will have to have 
help in order to keep their stock and stay 
on farm. Is it not possible to have these 
counties designated under provisions of 
drought relief so their situation can be 
cared for until next crop year? Unless 
something can be done serious situation 
and distress will occur.” 

The Department had stated previously 
that it has not authority to resume mak- 
‘ing loans from the drought loan fund 
which it is administering. 





Mexico Requires Aliens 
Visiting Country to Register 


| Hereafter all Americans and other for- 
eigners visiting Mexico will have to reg- 
ister with the immigration authorities 
within a period of six months, according 
to an announcement by the Department 
of State June 16, which follows in full 
text: 

The Department of State has been ad- 
vised by Ambassador Clark at Mexico 
City of the receipt of a note from the 
Mexican Foreign Office requesting, on be- 
half of the Mexican Ministry of Govern- | 
ment, the cooperation of the Embassy in 
informing American citizens residing 
Mexico or visiting that country regarding 
a provision of the Mexican immigration 
laws whereby all aliens are required to 
register with the Mexican immigration 
authorities within a period of six months 
after their arrival in that country. The 
note states tnat the regulation in ref- 
erence applies equally to tourisis wino may 
secure extensions of their permits to visit 
Mexico. 

The Department of Siaie 
that persons desiring to enter 
irom the United Statics as te 
business should apply to a Mexican consul 
in the United States for necessary travel 
documents and that facilities for rsgis- 
tering with the Mexican immigva.cion 
authorities are maintained for the con- 
venience of aliens in all cities and im- 
portant towns in Mexico. 


is informed 
Mexico 
rists or on 







China Offers Wilciene 
To Trans-Pacific Flyers 


China will be gled to welcome Colonel 
end Mis. Charles A. Lindbergh on their 
Oriental flight, according to an announce- 
ment by the Depariment of State June 
16, which follows in full text: 

The Department hes been informed 
through the Chinese Legation that the 
| Government of China will be pleased to 
welcome Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindbergh in their contemplated flight to| 
| China. 


“Minnesota,” 


| or 


oat in inland waterway service, the 
shown above with a fleet of 
this was formerly a stern paddle- | 


Changes in Fuel Feed System of Autos 
gested to Overcome ‘Vapor Lock 


- 


Gasoline | 
Engineers Are Told 


in this respect, due mainly to the design 
of the fuel feed system. 

This information was presented to the 
Society of Automotive Engineers at White 
Sulphur Springs on June 15 by O. C. 
Bridgeman and H.«S. White. 

It was concluded that much can be done 
on the part of the automobile manufac- 
turers by making simple changes in the 
fuel feed systems and that these simple 
changes will go far to eliminate trouble 
trom vapor lock. 

Some of the 1931 cars have already been 
changed so as to reduce vapor lock 
troubles, but many of them are as bad, 
i1 not worse, in this respect as they were 
in 1930. It may be expected that 1932 
cars will be greatl¥ improved and that 
there will be considerably less vapor lock 
troubles with them than there is in the 
present models. 


Gum in  Gasoline—The widespread 
adoption of cracking processes by tne oil 
refiners in order to furnish an adequate 
supply of high antiknock gasoline has in- 
troauced a new problem, namely gum in 
gasoline 

Ordinary straight run gasolines rarely 
contain any gum but most cracked gaso- 
lines on evaporation do leave a residue, 
which is called gum. During the evapora- 
tion of gasoline in the engine, the gum 
may be deposited in the intake manifold 
on the intake valves in_ sufficient | 
quantity to interfere with the proper 
functioning of the engine. 


Fortunately, refiners remove most of 
this gum from their product before it 
is marketed. However, even if all of the 


| gum is removed before the gasoline leaves 


the refinery, it may form more gum on 
storage betore it is actually used in the 
engine. 

‘Yhe Bureau of Standards has been | 
working on this problem for over two 
years and it has been concluded that 
tests must be devised for determining 
how much gum is in a gasoline ai the 
time of use in a car and how much 
would be formed if the gasoline were 
stored for six months or a year. 


It is also necessary to know how much 
gum is permissible in a gasoline in order 
to give freedom from trouble in the car 
over a period of 10,000 miles or more of 
running. 

In a paper by O. C. Bridgeman and E 
W. Aldrich presented at the meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers in 
White Sulphur Springs on June 15, 
methods are discussed for determining the 
amount of gum present in a gasoline 
While the problem is not solved as yet, 
much information of value has been ob- 
tained which will be available to the re- 
finers to assist in marketing gasoline free 
from injurious quantities of gum. 


| America be 
| licenses held by four 
‘of violation of the Clayton anti-trust law 


Will Render Decision on 
Permits of Corporation 
Within Next 10 Days 








Demand that the Radio Corporation of 
divested of the 1,409 radio 
subsidiaries because 


in a vacuum tube monopoly case was made 
before the Federal Radio Commission 
June 16 by four intervenors. 

After hearing closing arguments, in 
which counsel for the RCA challenged 
the authority of the Commission to con- 
sider canccllation of licenses under the 
circumstances, and also the constitution- 
ality of section 13 of the Radio Act, under 
which the hearings were held, the Com- 
mission took the case under advisement. A 


decision, it was siated orally at the Com- 
mission, probably will be announced 
within 10 days, since the Commission 


proposes to adjourn for the Summer on 
June 26, and since outstanding RCA li- 
censes have been renewed only until July 


15 on a temporary basis. 


Ruling of Court 

The Commission will determine whether 
section 13 requires it to cancel the licenses 
for broadcasting, transoceanic and ship 
communication, experimental television 
and general experimental operations held 
by the National Broadcasting Co., RCA 
Communications, Inc., Radiomartne Cor- 


poration of America, and RCA-Victor Co, 
| 


The case grows out of the ruling of the 
lower courts that the RCA had violated 
section 3 of the Clayton Act by requiring 
receiving set manufacturers licensed to 
juuse its patents to employ RCA tubes as 


| initfal equipment. 
| Representative Frank E. Reid (Rep.), of 
| Aurora, Ill., appearing as counsel “for the 


public.” declared it was the duty of the 
Commission to refuse renewal of the li- 
censes. ‘In my opinion,” he said, “a radio 
trust is the greatest possible menace to the 
| Nation. Never in the history of our coun- 
| try has there been so bold and brazen an 
attempt to seize and dominate public 
opinion.” 
Other Arguments 


Oswald F. Schuette, executive secretary 
of the Radio Protective Association, an- 
other intervenor, suggested that the pen- 
alties of section 13 could be avoided by 
the four companies, if they divested them- 
selves of the s company which has 


been “adjudged a monopoly.” 
Elisha Hanson, representing station 
WTMJ, at Milwaukee, an applicant for a 


channel occupied by an N. B. C. station, 
held that section 13 applied and that the 
Commission was duty bound to refuse li- 
cense renewals. This same view was re- 
flected by E. N. Nockels, legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Labor, the fourth intervenor. 

For RCA, Louis Titus, chief of coun- 
| sel, contended that section 13 in no wise 
fitted the judgment of the lower court in 
the tube litigation. 


Argument of Mr. Titus 


| The question before the Commission, 
said Mr. Titus in opening the arguments, 
is to determine whether the judgment in 
the tube clause case requires the Com- 
{mission to refuse licenses. 

Section 15 of the act is “much broader 
in scope” than section 13 under which the 
hearing is held, he said. 'The former sec- 
tion, he said, covers all the anti-trust 
laws, whereas section 13 is not so broad. 

In the “clause 9” tube case, said Mr. 
Titus, the Delaware District Court did not 
see fit to revoke licenses. 

The RCA counsel analyzed both sec- 


tions 13 and 15 in his endeavor to show 
that the former section did not apply to 
the tube litigation. 


Mr. Titus brought out that for 4's years 
the Federal Trade Commission investi- 
gated the RCA to determine whether it 
used “unfair methods of competition,” and 
found the company not guilty. 

“Unfair methods of competition,” do not 
enter into the judgment in the tube case, 
and the Commission does not have any 
jurisdiction over that matter, he con- 
tended. 

Congress specifically provided in sec- 
tion 15 that all antimonopely issues 
should be covered, including both civil 
and criminal action, he said. In section 
13, however, it restricted the issue, and 
the phrase “finally adjudged guilty” was 
used, he said. 

Use of this phrase, 


Mr. Titus argued, 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 
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Control of Goiter 


In Early Stages. 
Said to Be Easy 





Study of Individual Case| 
And Careful Administer- | 
ing of Iodine Suggested | 
As Treatment 





Uncontrolled goiter has particularly se- 
vere ill effects in later generations, al- 
though the affection has not reached 
such a degree of intensity ia the United 
States and probably will not reach it, the| 
United States Public Health Service ad-| 
vised June 16. The Service’s statement, | 
on the “cause and prevention of simple 
goiter,” providing information on the use | 
of iodine, follows in full text: | 


About 30 years ago a young physician | 
arrived in Cleveland for the purpose of | 
taking up his first hospital position. As | 
he walked to the Western Reserve Uni-| 
versity Hospital his attention was attracted 
by the big necks of dogs encountered on | 
the streets. The doctor stopped and ex-| 
amined several of these enlargements and | 
was interested in finding that goiter was 
present. Reflecting upon what he had ac- 
cidentally noted the physician made up 

is mind thenceforth to devote his prin- 
Cipal attention to the study of the thyroid | 
gland, the enlargemerft of which is com- | 
monly known as goiter. Thus began a 
lifetime of study, still happily in progress. | 
which has been of inestimable benefit to 
mankind. | 

Iodizing Experiments 


The inquisitive youmg physician, Dr. | 
David Marine, now recognized interna- 
tionally as an authority on the prevention 
and treatment of goiter, has made many 
valuable and practicable suggestions for 
coping with this disease. Succeeding first 
in preventing simple goiter among brook 
trout by adding minute quantities of 
jodine to the water in which they were 
kept, Dr. Marine later sided a demoralized 
stock-raising industry by iodizing the 
food of animals suffering from the same 
condition. 


From these clear-cut experimental | 
achievements it was but a step, though a 
daring one, to attempt the prevention of 
simple goiter among school children. That 
simple enlargement of the thyroid gland 
in the human being may definitely be 
prevented by the judicious use of small 
quantities of iodine was established by 
Dr. Marine in Akron, Ohio, in 1917. 


The ease and simplicity with which 
goiter prophylaxis is accomplished has 
nearly been the undoing of this very valu- 
able procedure. Many perséhs with goiter, 
attracted by the apparent ease with which 
the malady may be prevented, have con- 
cluded that what is useful for prophylaxis | 
of the simple form is likewise efficient as | 
@ means of treating all types of the| 
disease. Much harm has been done by) 
this erroneous assumption. It is neces-| 
sary, therefore, to caution people that | 
there are certain goiters which are made | 
worse by the ingestion of iodine. More- 
over, the measures that may be effective 
in preventing simple goiter are in no wise 
useful in forestalling other and more 
severe forms of the disease. 


Effects of Disease 


The following questions quite naturally 
arise regarding simple goiter: First, why | 
should simple goiter be prevented? Sec-| 
ondly, is the condition more than a de- 
formity of the neck? ‘These reasonable 
questions maye be answered by citing the 
experiences of certain fqreign countries in 
which the disease prevails unduly. When)! 
unchecked, simple goiter is often asso-| 
ciated with mental and physical degen- 
erations, especially deaf mutism, feeble- 
mindedness, and the idiocy of cretinism. 
The ill effects of uncontrolled goiter are | 
particularly severe in subsequent genera-| 
tions. Fortunately, the affection has not! 
reached this degree of intensity in the} 
United States nor is it likely that it will| 
reach it. | 

The causes of simple enlargement of the | 
whyroid gland may conveniently be classed 
as immediate and remote. The immediate | 
cause of this condition is now believed to 
be a complete absence or marked defi- 
ciency of the iodine necessary for the nor- | 
mal functioning of the gland. Anything 
which interferes with the intake or utili- 
zation of iodine available in normal quan- 
tities may likewise cause enlargement of | 
the organ. Thus, infections, intoxications, | 
faulty diets, and such periods of stress in | 
female life as puberty, pregnancy, or the | 
change of life, may be mentioned as re- | 
mote or underlying causes of simple goiter. | 
It is a matter of common knowledge that | 
females are more prone to simple goiter | 
than are males. 


Need for Individual Study 


The most satisfactory method of admin- | 
istering iodine for the prevention of sim-| 
pase goiter is by adapting the remeay vw cacn | 
person in need of it. In this way accurate 
dosage and norminal supervision is in-| 
sured. Obviously this method is costly | 
and cumbersome, reaching only a small 
portion of those requiring the protection. | 
In order to overcome these objections, 
wholesale prophylaxis by the use of iodized | 
table salt and iodized water supplies has | 
been suggested. While both of these} 
methods are theoretically sound, it is not | 
yet definitely known whether they are 
effective and, at the same time, incapable | 
of causing harm to persons with ex- 
isting goitrous enlargements. Therefore, | 
the individual method is preferable at the} 
present time. | 


It is likely that the regular consump- | 
tion of foods naturally rich in iodine will 
aid in preventing goiter. It is known, for | 
instance, that marine algae, deep sea fish, 
and crustaceans are particularly rich in 
iodine. But here again the uncertainty of 
dosage and economic factors are involved. | 
Variations in the iodine content of food} 
and water probably account, to a con-| 
siderable extent, for the differences in| 
goiter incidence in the United States. 
Until more definite knowledge becomes | 
available concerning the value of iodized 
salt, iodized water, and iodized foods, it 
appears best to individualize in goiter) 
prophylaxis. 

“Treatment Discussed 


Goiter prophylaxis is most telling in its 
effects among children between the ages 
of 11 and 17, especially among girls. Even 
more important, as Dr. Marine has pointed 
out, is the institution of appropriate pro- 
phylaxis before a person is born. Under 
the supervision of a skilled physician a 
prospective mother may receive protection 
not only for her own thyroid but also for 
the gland of the expected child. Any plan, 
therefore, that safeguards the thyroid | 
gland during fetal life, adolescence, and 
pregnancy may confidently be expected to 
aid in eliminating simple goiter. 

While it has been known for centuries 
that iodine was, in some unknown way, 
concerned in both the prevention and 
treatment of simple goiter, it remained 
for Dr. Marine to crystallize the knowl- 
edge and place the procedure upon a ra-| 
tional, practical, and scientific basis. To 
his patience, diligency, and productive re- 
search mankind owes a great debt. 

The Public Health Service has issued a 
number of publications on goiter, some 
of which are available for free distribu- 
tion from the Surgeon General, United 
etre Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C. 

















DIRECTS EDUCATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 
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JAMES N. RULE 
HarrissurG, Pa., June 16. 
Dr. James N. Rule, recently appointed 
Pennsylvania's Superintendent of Public 
Inztruction by Governor Pinchot, gra‘l- 
uated at Wathineten and Jefferson Col- 
lege with the Bachelor of Science Degree 


|in June, 1898. 


Immediately following graduation, he 
taught one year in the Washington, Pa., 
High School, and subsequently was a 
teacher and assistant principal of the 
Washington and Jefferson Academy. In 
1901 he received his Master’s Degree in 
Science from Washington and Jefferson 
College. 


He served seven years as assistant prin- 


cipal of Washington and Jefferson Acad- | 


emy, and in 1907 was made principal. 
In 1912, he became the princfpal of Cen- 


|tral High School, at Pittsburgh, and in 


1916 became principal of Schenley High 
School. 


In 1918 he wa made _ Associate 
National Director of 
Red Cross. In 1919 he was advanced to 


the National Directorship of the Junior 
American Red Cross. 


In 1921, Dr. Rule became Pennsylvania’s 
first Director of Science in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. In 1923 
he was made Second Deputy and placed 
in charge of secondary education, and 
later was advanced to be First Deputy 
Superintendent and continued in charge 
of secondary education. In 1925, the State 
Council of Education made him its first 
executive secretary. 

Dr. Rule has been active in all progres- 
sive educational movements the State has 
undertaken in the past decade. As a 


tribute to his contribution to educational | 


advancement, Washington and Jefferson 
College conferred upon him the Degree of 
Doctor of Science in 1927. 

On Jan. 24, 1931, Governor Pinchot ap- 
pointed Dr. Rule Acting Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and on May 27, named 
him Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the constitutional term of four years. 
The State Senate unanimously confirmed 
the appointment. 


On May 23, 1931, Secretary of the Com- | 


monwealth, Richard J. Beamish, adminis- 
tered the oath of office. 





Proper Label Required 
On Diuretic Preparations 


In connection with its continuing sur- 
vey of medical preparations offered as 
cures or treatments for the more serious 
diseases of man, the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration plans, in the com- 
ing months, to direct special attention to 
products labeled as being effective in the 
treatment of diseases of the kidneys and 
bladder, Dr. J. J. Durrett, chief of the Ad- 
ministration’s drug-control laboratory, an- 
nounces. 


Investigations which have been under 
way for several months indicate that sev- 
eral of these products are on the market, 
most of them containing ingredients pos- 
sessing diuretic properties. “Where such 
ingredients are present in appropriate 
dosages,” says Dr. Durrett, “the Adminis- 
tration will not object to their being la- 
beled as diuretics. Such preparations, 


however, by no means constitute treat- | 


ments for the various diseases of the kid- 
neys and bladder, among which are some 
of our most serious maladies. In fact, 
these preparations are sometimes harmful 
to a person suffering from these ailments.” 


Dr. Durrett states that although the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act does not 
prohibit the sale of dangerous or dele- 
terious drugs if they are truthfully la- 
beled, nevertheless, sufferers from dis- 
eases of the kidneys and bladder are 
usually not able to diagnose their trou- 
bles nor to determine the character of 
treatment needed. 

In particular, they are unable to de- 
termine for themselves whether the diu- 
retic would be useless, helpful, or harmful 
to them. Under the law, however, if an 
article which does possess diuretic prop- 
erties is labeled simply as a diuretic, it is 
not misbranded. And the Administration’s 
jurisdiction ends with seeing that labels 
of these medicines are truthful, both liter- 
ally and in the implications which their 
wording conveys.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Bay State Names 14 Groups 


For Special Investigations | 


Boston, Mass., June 16. 
Fourteen recess commissions were pro- 
vided for by legislation passed by the 


1931 General Court, which adjourned 
June 10. They will cover the following 
activities: 


Investigation to improve the procedure 
under the initiative and referendum pro- 


| Visions and to simplify the form of ques- 


tions. 

Investigation of laws pertaining to the 
inspection of dairy farms and milk dis- 
tribution and production. 

Investigation of proposed changes in the 
tax laws. 

Revision and codification 
lating to cooperative banks. 

Investigating further regulation 
school buses. 


of laws re- 


of 


Regulating the business of transporting | 
certain property for hire upon the ways | 


of the Commonwealth by motor vehicles. 

Survey and revision of laws 
to savings banks. 

Study and revision of laws relating to 
zoning, town planning and regulation of 
billboards. 

investigation of the advisability of par- 
ticipation by the Commonwealth in the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1933. 

Continuing survey and revision of laws 
relating to marine fisheries. 

Additional fitting memorial to the men 
and women of Massachusetts who served 
in all wars. 

Yorktown Sesquicentennial celebration. 


Investigation of the operation of the 
minimum wage law. 
Construction of highways, parks and 


j reservations along the Connecticut River. | 


relating 


Manga 
From Low-grade 
' Ores Is Foreseen 





Federal Mining Engineers 
Describe New Process of 
Reducing the Ores as 
Technically Sound 


| By A. C. Fieldner and Alden H. Emery 

Chief Engineer and Assistant to Chief Engi- 
neer, Experiment § Stations Division, 

United States Bureau of Mines. 

NORTH CENTRAL EXPERIMENT STA- 

. TION, United States Bureau of Mines, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Part II: Benefi- 
ciation of low-grade iron ores. 


The United States possesses extremely 
limited resources of high-grade manga- 
| nese ores, but does not have great deposits 
|of material containing from 5 to 35 per 
cent of this metal. 

The manganiferous iron ores of the 
Cuyuna range, Minnesota, are among the 
|most important of such deposits. It is 
estimated that in this region alone, over 
| 40,000,000 tons of ore of this kind can 
be produced. 

This is enough to supply our domestic 
demands for a period of about 10 years, 
provided some process can be devised for 
| the economic separation of the manga- 
}nese from the iron and nonmetallic im- 
purities. 

As a result of several years work with 
this material at its Morth Central Ex- 
periment Station, the United States Bu- 
|reau of Mines feels that it has developed 
|a process which is technically sound and 
|may become economically feasible. From 
}an ore containing 7 to 13 per cent man- 
ganese and 31 to 35 per cent iron, 150 tons 
{of metal analyzing about 12 per cent man- 
| ganese was produced by the United States 
Bureau of Mines in a 6-ton experimental 
blast furnace. 


A Normal Steel Produced 


Tests in a small open-hearth furnace 
| have shown that it is possible to produce 
|from this metal a normal steel and a’slag 
|containing about 55 per cent manganese. 
; This slag, essentially a by-product, can 
| then be used in place of imported man- 
ganese ore for electric-furnace or blast- 





| 
| 
| 





| ganese, the 80 per cent alloy required by 
| the steel industry. 

By this process a 55 per cent manganese 
ore, suitable for producing an 80 per cent 
alloy, has been produced from an original 
material analyzing about 10 per cent man- 
ganese. 

Not only is this station of the United 
States Bureau of Mines studying blast 
furnace operation at first hand, but cer- 
tain laboratory studies of significance to 
the furnace operator are continually un- 
der investigation. These have included 
research on the effect of slag composition 
on its physical properties. One slag when 
melted may be very fluid (like water) 
while another may be viscous (like tar). 

Moreover, the melting points of different 
slags may vary. In order that the slag 
may properly flow down through the fur- 
nace and be removed as a liquid at the 
bottom, the slag should: be of such a com- 
position that it is fluid at the tempera- 
tures existing in the furnace. 


Gas Flow Important 


The manner in which gases flow through 
beds of broken solids and the way heat is 
|transferred from such flowing gases to 
crushed material are of great importance. 

The charge to a blast furnace consists 
of crushed iron ore, coke and limestone, 
namely, broken solids, which must be 
heated by rising hot gases to a tempera- 
|ture at which the chemical reaction will 
liberate the iron from the ore in the 
| manner previously described. It is there- 
fore essential to understand how to ob- 
tain the best conditions for contact be- 
tween solid and gas. 

The results from the last two problems 
have been of use not only to the blast 
furnace operator but to all those heating 
broken materials. For example, informa- 
tion on the flow of gases and the trans- 
fer of heat in beds of broken solids is of 
value to coke-oven operators, lime burners, 
cement manufacturers and others. Data 
on the arrangement of sizes to give maxi- 
mum or minimum pore space to the bed 
as a whole, part of the results from the 
study of gas flow, assist the concrete 
specialist to proportion his aggregate to 
give maximum density to his product, and 
{show the manufacturer in stock-piling 
coal how to use the least space per ton, 
| etc. 


Other Research 


Other problems which have been studied 
over periods of a few months to a few 
years include those on mining methods 
in the Lake Superior iron ranges; heat 
treatment of drill steels; Neumann bands; 
influence of temperature, time and rate 
of cooling on the physical properties of 
carbon steel; tests of fuel in domestic 
heating equipment; application of oxygen- 
enriched air to metallurgical fields; iron 
ore beneficiation; and the making in the 
blast furnace of slags suitable for the 
manufacture of quick setting cements. 

The North Central Experiment Station 
was authorized in August, 1917. Coopera- 
tion with the University of Minnesota was 
arranged, the United States Bureau of 
Mines and the university each agreeing 
to spend between $20,000 and $35,000 annu- 
ally on problems related primarily to the 
production and smelting of iron ores. 

A small office building was constructed 
as temporary quarters of the Bureau, 
pending the erection of a more suitable 
structure. In 1922-23 this plan was re- 
alized with the completion of the erection 
| by the university of a mines experiment 
station building, which included facilities 
|for the United States Bureau of Mines. 
| Shortly thereafter the university also built 
for the Bureau the 6-ton furnace. 


Manganese Inquiry 


Problems within the field originally out- 
lined and of the nature of these described 
have been studied during the entire his- 
toyy of this station. The first problem 
of the staff assembled at Minneapolis was 
a national investigation of manganese as 
a war material. 

The various miscellaneous problems just 
| mentioned occupied the time of the staff 
for a few years after the close of the war. 

In 1919 the development of an experi- 
mental blast furnace was begun. After 
the construction and operation of 22 fur- 
naces of varying sizes, the present 6-ton 
furnace was designed. 

Its construction led to a period of in- 
tense activity on blast-furnace studies, 
first in the 6-ton furnace and then in in- 
dustrial plants. From this grew the desire 
for more fundamental information and the 
inauguration of the present laboratory 
studies of gas flow, heat transfer, etc. 

The authors wish to thank Mr. M. W. 
von Bernewitz for assistance in preparing 
|this paper and T. L. Joseph, supervising 
engineer of the North Central Experiment 
Station for criticism of the manuscript. 

(The second article in the series 
describing the work of the experiment 
stations of the National Bureau of 

Mines is completed in this issue. The 

next article, to be published in a sub- 

sequent issue of The United States 

Daily, will describe the activities at 

the Northwest Experiment Station, 

Seattle, Wash., which are concerned 

with the preparation and utilization 

of coals of the Pacific Northwest and 
beneficiation of nonmetalic ores.) 
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Beneficiation of low-grade iron 
ores of the Lake Superior district 
is the activity sane by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Mines to its 
North Central Experiment Station 
at Minneapolis, Minn. The labo- 
ratories of the station are housed 
in the Mines Experiment Build- 
ing of the University of Minne- 
sota, shown in the upper illustra- 
tion. An experimental open- 
hearth furnace of one-half ton 
| Capacity, installed at the station, 
has been used in developing a 
process for economic utilization 
of the vast quantities of low-grade 
manganiferous iron ores of the 
United States. This small fur- 
nace is shown at the right. 


Retail Booksclleis 
| Allege Injury in 


Trade Practices 





a 
e Junior American | furnace smelting to produce ferroman-|Growth of Book-club Idea, 


Lower - priced Editions, 
And_ Sales Innovations 
Concern Dealers 


{Continued from Page 1.} 
constitutes an undesirable and unfair trade 
ractice.” 

The question of remainders and of re- 
prints, or, more particularly, the produc- 
tion of cheaper reprints following the orig- 
inal editions and the disposition of remain- 
ing stocks of original editions to drug and 
cigar stores, was the chief subject of dis- 
cussion in the open forum session of the 
convention. A uniform policy on the 
part of publishers and reprint houses 
regarding these practices is desired 
by the booksellers in order to over- 
come the tendency of some customers to 
refuse to buy the original editions of new 
books for fear of later reprints at lower 
prices. 


To enable the booksellers to cope with 
this situation, the association went on rec- 
ord as against the reissue of “any book 
in a reduced-price edition in less than 
one year from the date of first publica- 
tion.” It resolved also that “books should 
not be issued in cheap reprint editions or 
sold as remainders while such titles are 
still on sale in legitimate retail bookstores, 
nor in any case in less than one year after 
publication date for fiction or three years 
for nonfiction.” 

Naturally, the problems of the book- 
|sellers are also those of the publishers 
in that the difficulties the bookstore faces 
are reflected in large part in the activi- 
ties of the publishers. The realization of 
this interrelationship brought about the 
creation last year of a Joint Board of 
Publishers and Booksellers which was or- 
ganized to examine trade practices and 
procedure “‘so that uniform and fair meth- 
ods might be adopted by all branches of 
the trade.” The booksellers’ association 
believes that as this board continues its 
activities “it will * * * gain the confidence 
of all booksellers and publishers, and will 
soon become an important influence in 
bookselling and publishing.” 

The Department of Commerce, through 
the census of distribution, is endeavoring 
to provide data on the channels of trade 
through which books reach the reading 
public. Because of the various types of 
reading matter published, the problems 
encountered in segregating, for example, 
the different classifications in nonfiction, 
and the difficulties in procuring information 
of so complicated a nature the compila- 
tion of the data on this industry has been 
necessarily delayed. It is hoped, however, 
that a report on the subject will be issued 
some time in the late Summer. 








| Visitors Increasing 


At National Parks 


iDirector Albright Discusses 
Educational Development 


By Horace M. Albright 


National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior 





Director, 


The one or two-day visitors to national | 
parks are giving way to those who come | 
to spend their entire vacation. 

Practically all the 22 national parks are 
now open for the Summer season. 

Visitors are discovering that they can 
not begin to do justice to the wonders 
of our great national parks in a visit 
of a few hours or even a few days. We 
still have some visitors like the lady in 
the fine car who drove up to one of the 
hotels in Yosemite National Park and 
wished to know how many miles the park 
was from the hotel. Visitors are becom- 
ing more and more conscious, however, 
of the inspirational influence and edu- 
cational value of national parks. They 
|now know enough about the parks to plan | 
|to stay sufficiently long to really enjoy 
| themselves and learn something about the 
areas of our country important enough 
to be set aside by Congress and maintained 
by Federal funds for the benefit and en- 
joyment of our people. 

In the early days of the national parks, 
| Visitors asked so many questions about | 
|what they saw that the education phase 
| of park development, functioning now} 
| through a corps of trained ranger natural- 
}ists, was a direct result, and has now 
| become one of the most important | 
|branches of national-park work. | 

There is no place in the world where 

the erosional work of running water is/| 
illustrated so well or has resulted in such 
beautiful and majestic forms as in the | 
Grand Canyon. Nowhere are the results | 
| of alpine glaciation more strikingly shown | 
| than in the Yosemite and Glacier national 
| parks. } 
| It has been said that, going from Bryce | 
;Canyon through Zion Canyon into the} 
| depths of Grand Canyon, a visitor may | 
| examine roétk formations which represent | 
| nearly every period in the geological his- 
| tory of the earth. ° 











| was not heavy, and while the animals are 
thin, they are finding good fag on the 
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Measles Prevalence 
Continues Higher 


Public Health Service Issues | 
Figures From 96 Cities | 


| 

The United States Public Health Serv-| 
ice has issued the following statement re- | 
garding the prevalence of communicable | 
diseases in the United States. 

The 96 citiés reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated ag- 
gregate population of more than 33,385,000. 
The estimated population of the 89 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 31,840,000. 
The estimated expectancy is based on the 
experience of the last nine years, exclud- 
ing epidemics. Weeks ended May 23, 1931, 
and May 24, 1930: 








Est. 
CASES REPORTED 1931 1930 = exp. | 
Diphtheria: - | 
46 Btates crc ccsccccccses 791 CaF xosas 
06 CIEIES ...cccvccsscccce 399 499 147 
Measles: 
G5 BRACES. cn ccccccccccvcs 20,080 17,243 
Sarre 8,803 7,311 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
46 States . ee 122 126 
96 cities .. 70 63 . 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States ...cessevves 19 25 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States .......00. ssove SMT BB «255. 
06 cities ....ccccces soeess 2,000 1,295 1,235 | 
Smallpox: | 
46 Brtates ...ccvcccccees . a aes | 
96 Cities .....ccccece . 100 126 62 
Typhoid fever: 
#@ States ....... 170 eo 
06 cities ........ 41 45 37 | 
DEATHS REPORTED 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
DRG ct dine ova cpesees 617 641 . 
Smellpox: 
89 cities 


Issued by the Public Health Service. 


Moth Balls Recommended 
As Aid in Checking Moles 


The best way to get rid of moles in lawns 
and gardens is to trap them, says the 
Biological Survey of the United States, 
Department of Agriculture. If there are 
only a few, however, and it does not seem 
desirable to resort to trapping, good re- 
sults may be obtained by the use of moth 
balls, Open the runways at the edge of 
the lawn or garden with a trowel and drop 
in a moth ball or two, or a spoonfull of 
naphthalene flakes, and replace the earth. 
Moles dislike the odor, and it may prove 
fairly effective in kéeping them away from 
the garden.—Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Buffalo Herds in Oklahoma, 
Survive Severe Winter 


Elk and buffalo herds now maintained | 
on the big-game preserve in the Wichita | 
National Forest in Oklahoma have come 
through the Winter without severe losses. 
C. E. Rachford, Assistant Forester, who 
is in charge of range management work 
for the Forest Service, says the animals 
had a hard Winter owing to a shortage 
of forage following last year’s drought. | 
Fortunately for the herds, the snowfall 


protected ranges where once the buffalo 
was hunted to extinction —IJssued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, erclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library | 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Warts on Cattle—Leafiet No. 75, U. S. Dept. of 


Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-446 
Christmas Trees As Cash Crop for the Farm— 





Farmers’ Bull. No. 1664, U. Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 5 cents. Ag. 31-447 | 
Taxation of Business in France—T. P. 8S. No. | 


118, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com-| 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 20) 
cents 31-26921 | 
Monthly Check-List. State Publications—Vol. 
22, No. 3, Mar., 1931. Div. of Docs., Library | 
of Cong. Subscription price, $1 a year. | 
(10-8924) | 
Abrasive Grain Sizes—S. P. R. R118-30, Bur. 
of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. | 
Army Extension Courses—Special Text No. 179, | 
Command, Staff and Logistics—Infantry. 
Price, 15 cents. 
y., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. 
of Census, U. 
20 cents. 


K Bur. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, | 
(31-26275) 
Amer. Documented Seagoing Merchant Vessels 
of Gross Tons and Over—Serial No. 162, |, 
May 1, 1931. Bur. of Navigation, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Subscription price, 75 cents | 
@ year. (19-26597) | 
Amer. Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, for | 
Yr. 1933. Nautical Almanac Office, Naval 
Observatory, U. 8S. Dept. 


of Navy. 
$1.75. 





“| Murray, Alfred L. 


| Parkes, James W. The Jew and his neighbour; 


| whizon, : 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied ony 
0 


by the Library | 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- | 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Medsger, Oliver P. Nature rambles, spring; 
introduction to country-lore. 160 p., illus. 
N. Y., F. Warne, 1931. 31-9955 


Moorehead, Warren K. Archaeology of Ark. 
R. valley, by .. . Supplementary papers 
on prehistoric cultures of Okla., by Jos. 
B. Thoburn, and exploration of Jacobs cav- 
ern, by Chas. Peabody. ._ New Haven, 
Pub. for Dept. of archaeology, Phillips acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., by Yale univ. press, 
1931, 31-9839 

Morrison, Henry C. Practice of teaching in 
secondary school. Rev. ed. 688 p. Chi- 
cago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 

31-9855 | 

Evangelistic congregation; 





brief for its use and description of its 
method. 187 p., illus. St. Louis, Mo., Beth- 
any press, 1931. 31-10057 | 


and probation N. H.; rept. of survey by| 
: . . Marjorie Bell, field secy. 56 p. N. Y., 
Nati. probation assn., 1930. 31-27480 | 
Owens, W. T., comp. Standard proverbs of ail | 


ages, alphabetically aranged. 34 p. Colum- | 
bus, O., C. L. & R. C. Thurber, 1930. 31-9921 


study of causes of anti-Semitism. 202 p.| 
N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1931. 31-9015 | 


Percy, Lord Eustace S. C. Educ. at cross-roads. | 
103 p. Lond., Evans bros. Itd., 1930. 31-9857 | 
Reynolds, Bruce. Communist shakes his fist; | 
he would fight the battles of Moscow on | 
streets of N. Y. 460 p., illus. N. Y., G./ 
Sully & co., 1931. 31-9917 | 
Richardson, T. D. Modern figure skating, | 
illus. 200 p. Lond., Methuen & co., 1930. | 
31-9841 | 
Ryan, John A. Questions of the day. 333 p. 
Boston, Mass., Stratford co., 1931. 31-9845 
Scott, Ernest F. Kingdom of God in New 
Testament. 197 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1931. 31-10055 
Shann, Edward 0. G. Economic history of 
Australia. 456 p. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. 
press, 1930. 31-9849 | 
Sherrill, Charles H. Bismarck & Mussolini. 
304 p. N. ¥., Houghton, Mifflin co., 
H. 


1931. 

31-10054 

Smith, Douglas Economics of Empire | 
foes. 1606p. Lond., G. Routledge & sons, 


; 31-9848 

Stryker, Leonora C. Random reflections. 94 p. 
Wash., Stlyus pub. co., 1931. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. Univ. readings, selected 
and ed. by... and Erich A. Walter. 778 
Pi N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931. 31-9930 

Villiers, Alan J. Vanished fleets; ships and 
men of old Van Diemen's land. 297 p. 
N. Y.. H. Holt & co., 1931. 31-10053 

Wilson, H. W., firm, publishers. Standard 
catalog for public libraries: science and 
useful arts section; annotated list of 1800 
titles, full analytical index, comp. by Min- 
nie E. Sears. (Standard catalog ser.) 276 

Y.. H. W. Wilson co., 1931. 31-9969 

Robt. N. D. Books and their his- 

tory shown to children. (“Shown to chil- 
dren” ser., ed. by Louey Chisholm.) 112 p 
Lond., T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1930. 31-9966 

Wooddy, Carroll H. Case of Frank L. Smith: 
study in representative govt. 393 p., illus. 
Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 

31-9949 | 

Worthington, Greville. Bibliography of Wa- | 
verley novels. (Bibliographia; studies in| 
book history and book structure, 1750-1900. | 
Ed. by Michael Sadlier. no. 4.) 143 p., 
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fallacy that human conduct can be better 


—T by regulation than by educa- 
on. 


This is a fallacy of government which 


|I believe an enlightened people will not 


long endure. For whether you believe 
in the new freedom or in the old free- 
dom, certainly for the cause of human 
freedom you want to see your government 
as something made by you and for you, 
and not yourself made by it and for it. 


Calls Prohibition a Fallacy 


National prohibition happens to be the 
outstanding example of this fallacy, and 
it is essential to remember that this prob- 
lem goes far beyond any question of wet 
or dry, to use these inept and insufficient 
phrases of the day. 


The question is one of government, : 


and it is whether in a diversified land 
such as ours, with rural people and urban 
people, with industrial centers, agrarian 
areas and the great open spaces of the 
West, whether in such a land any ques- 
tion depending sO much on communal 
conditions and local wants and needs 


| can ever be settled by a standardized Fed- 


eral yardstick, which no matter how well 
it may work in some communities, does 
not work at all in others, and has brought 
with it the badge of shame and crime, 
and has even spotted the ermine of the 
judiciary itself. 

I have no thought that the old saloon, 
and the conditions which surrounded it, 


| will ever return or should ever be pef- 


mitted again; but I do revere the old ideals 
of ordered liberty, the old standards of 
freedom without license, and in their 


|name, and in the name of our once hon- 


ored system of American law, I want to 


| see this subject turned back to the States, 
|so that the people of each State may 


settle it in accordance with théir own 
condifions, and thus promote and not un- 
dermine and destroy the cause of true 
temperance. 


It was out offashion to say this once, 


.| Now times are changing, and people in 


high places arc advocating this doctrine 
at last. But I am proud that my own 
little State of Maryland acclaimed it when 
many who now do so lacked either the 
courage or the conviction to join with us, 


Foundations Sound 
Back of all these things—the star in 
the East—is the fact that the foundations 
of our national and economic and moral 
life are still sound. Herr is a Nation of 
120,000,000 people. They have an infinity 
They are 


y 


and enterprise. They are determined to 
maintain high standards of life and to 
raise these standards higher. They live 


in a land of unlimited resources and op- 
portunities. , 


_It cannot be that we can long have too 
little because we have too much. We 
cannot long have disaster and unemploy- 
ment when we have an excess of produc- 
tion and of real wealth. He must have 
little faith and little vision indeed who 
does not foresee a prosperity and con- 
tentment even greater than before. 

We profess to believe that Government, 
should mind its own business, and that 
the people who are the least governed 
are the best governed. We profess to be- 
lieve that makeshift economic measures 
which would lift up any part of our peo~ 


. | National probation assn., inc. Juvenile courts | ple by their bootstraps are bound to fail. 


We will begin again to practice these 
beliefs. 

After the war we entered upon an era 
of money-making and reckless spending, 
of credit and installment buying, and of 
paper fortunes. There was the scramble 
for wealth and power and indifference to 
the rights of others. Then came the in- 
evitable reaction and the crash. 

But, after all, the priceless possessions 
of a nation are not its lands, its min- 
erals, its agriculture, its water power, or 
any of its material resources. The one 
priceless possession of a nation is its 
people. 

We are rich in that. The American 
people. are still sound and true in heart 
They can still be trusted to 


take up the torch of industrial leadership 
and ordered liberty and constitutional gov- 
ernment at home, and if need be of in- 
ternational leadership abroad, in a way 
which will enrich our future, just as the 
same leadership has enshrined our past. 
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NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 


advertising, no responsibility is 


assumed by The United States 


Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 


tracts for such advertising by the 
ing Department does not in any 


representatives of the Advertis- 
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Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the yiews expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on Oneside of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do sv in 
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sold through manufacturers’ agents. sell- 
ing agents, brokers or commission houses. 
More than one-third (48) of the manu- 
facturing plants in the industry sold 
through such agencies. These figures do 
not include sales made in this way by 
manufacturers’ own sales branches. 


The total sales as shown above are $449,- 
000 less than the value of products re- 
ported to the census of manufactures. This 
difference probably represents increases in 
inventory. 

This report shows the selling methods 
of the 123 establishments engaged pri- 
marily in making rope, cable, cordage, 
twine, binder twine, fish line, etc., braided 
or twisted, made from hemp, flax, cotton, 
manila, jute, and other fibre. It does not 
include the sale of cotton twine made in 
cotton: mills, nor that of binder twine made 
in penal institutions. 


Cereal Preparations Industry 


Sales to wholesalers and to manufac- 
turers’ own wholesale branches make up 
more than four-fifths of the sales by man- 

e ufacturing plants engaged primarily in 
making cereal preparations. Data col- 
lected by the Census of Distribution show 
that out of the total sales by these plants 
in 1929, amounting to $175,223,000. 89.7 per 
cent, or $157,163,000, was sold in this way. 
Separate figures for the two sales chan- 
nels cannot be shown without disclosing 
individual operations. 

The remaining sales were made through 
the following channels: To retailers, 8.8 
per cent, or $15,464,000; and to industrial 
users (including a small amount to house- 
hold users) such as manufacturers of 
other food products, 1.5 per cent, or $2,- 
596,000. 


Of the above sales $20,097,000 worth was 
sold through manufacturers’ agents, sell- 
ing agents, brokers or commission houses. 
One-third (42) of the manufacturing 
plants in the industry sold through such 
agencies, seven plants selling their entire 
production in this way. These figures do 
not include sales made through such 
agencies by manufacturers’ own whole- 
sale branches. 


This report shows the selling methods 
employed by the 121 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making breakfast 
foods from wheat, oats, corn, and/or other 
grains or mixed grains; prepared fiour; 
and or coffee substitutes. It does not in- 
clude the sale of approximately $40,000,000 
worth of cereal preparations made as sec- 
ondary products in other industries. 


Cane Sugar Industry 


For census purposes the manufacture 
of refined cane sugar is divided into two 
industries; one, known as the “Cane 
Sugar Refining Industry,” is engaged in 
refining purchased domestic or imported 
raw sugar, and in 1929 had sales amount- 
ing to $507,389,000; the other, the “Cane 
Sugar Industry,” consists of plants en- 
gaged primarily in making sugar, mo- 
lasses, and sirups from the cane itself. 
This latter industry sold $17,368,000 worth 
of products in 1929, and is the industry 
with which this report deals. 


More than half the sales by manufac- 
turing plants engaged primarily in mak- 
ing cane sugar (‘that is. engaged in mak- 
ing sugar from the cane, as distinct from 
refining purchased raw_sugar) are made 
to industrial users such as manufacturers. 
refineries, etc. Data collected by the 
Census of Distribution show that of the 
total sales in 1929 by these plants amount- 
ing to $17,368,000, 55.9 per cent, or $9,- 
708.000, was sold in this way. 

The remaining sales were made through 
the following channels: To wholesalers. 
43.9 per cent, or $7,627,000: and to re- 
tailers, 2 per cent, or $33,000. 

Over one-third ($6,624,000) of the sales 
by manufacturing plants in the cane 
Sugar industry were made through manu- 


facturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers 
or commission houses. More than one- 
half (38) the manufactruing plants in 


this industry sold through such agencies. 

The total sales as shown above are 
$958,000 less than the value of products 
as reported by the Census of Manufac- 
tures. This difference probably represents 
increases in inventory. 

The 70 manufacturing plants included 
in the cane sugar industry are those pri- 
marily engaged in making sugar. molasses, 
and sirups from the cane. Plants en- 
gaged in refining purchased raw sugar or 
in making beet sugar from beets, are not 
included in this industry. 


* Value of Output Hearings Closed on 
Of Factories Is Held by the Radio Corporation [jttle Changed in 
Shown in Census Argument of Counsel Concluded and Com- Industrial Areas 





Laws Is Claimed 


The “radio trust,” he declared, holds 
seven cleared channels but these by the 
decision in the tube litigation, “are put 
back on the desk of the Commission with a 
red tag of monopoly in radio on them.” 

Oswald F. Schuette, executive secretary 
of the Radio Protective Association, de- 
clared the statute was clear as to its in- 
tent, and that the Commission under the 
law must refuse renewal of licenses on the 
issue that the RCA is not operating in 
the “public interest, convenience and ne- 
cessity.” 

Asserting he wanted to enlighten the 
Commission on the “other side,’ Mr. Schu- 
ette said it is “an army of bankrupt, 
broken manufacturers all of whom al- 
ready have filed triple damage _ suits 
against the RCA in the amount of nearly 
$50,000,000 because of the decision in the 
tube case. 

Mr. Schuette declared that all the four 
RCA subsidiaries need to do to avoid their 
cestruction is to “divest themselves” of 
the parent company which has been “ad- 
judged a monopoly.” The Radio Act, he 
said, “breathes fire and defiance against 
monopoly.” 

“This Commission's duty is plain, “he in- | 


Federal Board Ready 
For Construction Planning | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


pay rolls become limited. then the Fed- 
eral Government may push its own plans. 

Federal funds for such work, however, 
must be appropriated by Congress, and 
without adequate information the Presi- 
dent would be unlikely to seek such appro- 
priations. Moreover, the Chief Executive 
would be unwilling to add to a shortage 
of workers by expanding Federal construc- 
tion at such times, but with the Stabiliza- 
tion Board at his elbow to inform him 
when there is a downward movement un- 
der way or threatened, he can propose 
to Congress the appropriations necessary | 
to counterbalance the recession. | 





Division Transferred 


Since the passage of the act, the De-| 
partment of Commerce has engaged in 
numerous studies as to the best means 
to pursue in conforming to its provisions 
and has built up a provisional organiza- | 
tion in its Division of Building and Hous- | 
ing. This division will now be transferred 
to jurisdiction of the new Board. 

Through the studies the Department | 
has conducted, it has come into contact | 
with many of the persons whose life work 
has been devoted to solution of construc- 
tion problems of the country. By them 
it has learned what they have been able 
to accomplish and what may be gained 
from their experiences. These individuals 
have offered generous cooperation of coun- 
sel and assistance in other ways in the 
creation of an organization to perform the 
functions prescribed for the Board in its 
basic statute. | 

The director is unable to say at this time 
how soon the Board may be able to sup- 
ply information of a definite character, | 
but the Board proposes to speed its work 
so that there will be only the minimum of 
delay. 

It is the understanding gained from pre- 
liminary contacts and discussions that | 
most of the States will be willing to fol- | 
low the Federal Government's leadership | 
in expanding or slackening construction | 
work of a public character. They recog- 
nize the move as one which will aid them 
in meeting a problem that is as much | 
their own as it is of national scope. It 
seems obvious also that with State admin- | 
istrations joining in on programs of ex- | 
pansion or postponement as the case may, 
the municipalities will also cooperate. 

There will be many construction jobs, 
however, which can brook no delay because 
of the conditions under which they are | 
arranged. Public welfare may require 
urgency of action, and there is go thought 
that these will be retarded; if the work can | 
wait in times of normal employment, or 
can be moved forward in times of stress, 
the theory is that such action should be | 
taken. 
® Mr. Sawyer is an engineer of consultant 
Status. He is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois and has had a varied experience 
in organization and construction, includ- 
ing the construction of Camp Bragg, in 
North Carolina, Camp Grant in Illinois 
jand the nitrate plant near Cincinnati. 








to the industry’s committee by the Fed- 
| eral Trade Commission, it was stated orally 
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Licenses 


approval of these regulations as adopted 
by the industry, in February, 1931, it re- 
considered its action and rescinded its ap- 
proval. 

Following this action, however, the in- 


industrial 


sion, 











‘Labor Situation 


$3,010,000; public utilities, $2,000,000; edu- 


the result of this reconsideration. 
The petroleum 
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CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 
Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors. B; net sales | 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including | 


Further Decline 
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In Farm Prices 


| increase in publie works construction. An 


GOOD... 


part-time employes), F: | 


The slight decline in orders placed with 
Massachusetts industries in May as com- 


ducers report decreased orders. 


Asbury Park, N. J., 1930 Population, 14,981 
! B Cc 























Applications received by the Federal 


it v ol : : , . ts, . ith April was of about seasonal Radio Commission relating both to broad-| Nushagak. Alaska. 
‘ . ona] cational buildings, $200,000; apartmen pared wit p ut é ta g 
Semnaties anes seaaee at tne Cam $186,000 (10); 4 religious buildings, $106.- proportions, according to preliminary re- casting and communications, were made tion permit for 3.184 ke., 100 w. 
mission follows: 000; 7 industrial buildings, $150,000; 10, turns to the Associated Industries of public June 16 as follows: point-to-point service. 
The regulations just submitted are revi- > Massachusetts. New orders for cotton, Broadcasting applications: 
|sions of rules originally adopted by the dustry asked the Commission in March, goods were slightly better than in April. Le Roy Joseph Beebe. 19 Broadway, New- | 272, 460, 500 kc., 
petroleum industry in February, 1929, at a 1931, to reconsider its reversal. The re- Wool orders show seasonal declines. A Ce sSigcsnsbovis sigma an Telephone 
conference in St. Louis. Although the) quest was granted, and the rules now in number of machinery a sae Keith C. Mathis and J. E. Smith, Monte-| portable, renewal 
Commission in July, 1929, announced its the hands of the industry's committee are increased orders. Paper and leather pro-| uma. Ga. construction permit to erect new | license 


Shoe are station to use 1,390 ke., 20 w., and daytime 


: ; ly ley, Me renewal 
industry is one of 80 unchanged. on Me., 
groups whose trade practice! Private building operations in May 4 fees Spenesin Commany. Ten- Meenas ain 
rules have been revised by the Commis- showed only a seasonal trend with a slight 


crease power from 250 w. to 500 w. 
WBEO, Charles C. MacLeod, Northland Ho- 
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they’ve got to be good! 


© 1931, tiGceTT & MYERS TOBACCO CO 
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SMOKED BY MORE MEN AND WOMEN 


It’s the combination that wins you! 





Made to smoke milder. And to taste better. 
That's Chesterfield! Ripe mild tobaccos and 
pure French paper. Every Chesterfield is well- 
filled and burns evenly. Milder and tastes bet- 
ter—what more could you ask? 


EVERY DAY 


Is Noted in June 





Applications (other than broadcasting): 


KMG, Libby, McNeill & Libby. Ekuk; KNO, 
license covering construc- 


KHB, Alaska Packers Asso., Kvichak, Alaska, 
license covering construction permit for 246, 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Brad« 


Laboratories. 
modification of experimental license for addi- 
tional frequency of 60,000 to 400,000 kc. 
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special experimental 
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Deduction Denied Color Blindness Adjudged Total Bank Tax Law | 


| 


On Funds Loaned 
For Trust’s Taxes 


Advancement by Trustee as 
Part Owner of Estate 
Held Not Allowable as) 
Uncollectible Debt 


New ORLEANS, La. 
CLARENCE M. BUSCH ET AL. 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE... 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 5899. 

Petition for review of decision of the Board 

of Tax Appeals. 

W. E. Watsn for petitioner; G. A. Younc- 
quist, C. M. Cuarest, DEWITT M. Evans 
and J. Lovrs Monarcy for respondent. 

Before Bryan, Sistey and HUTCHESON, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 5, 1931 
Hurcneson, Circuit Judge—This peti- 


tion to review the decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals assigns two errors: 


(1) That the Board erred in denying to 
Clarence M. Busch the right to deduct as 
a bad debt in 1923 $29,000 advanced by 
him in that year personally to himself as 
trustee, and by him as trustee used to pay 
taxes due by a trust estate of which he} 
and his wife, the other petitioner, were 
part owners. 

(2) That the fiduciary return made by 
him as trustee showing that the trust es- 
tate sustained net losses in its fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1922, of $14,353.55, of| 
$5,002.02 in its fiscal year ended March 31, | 
1923, and of $93,533.69 in its fiscal year 


|Position Lost 





Disability to Railroad Employe; Jyst Passed in — 





Relation of Affliction to Usual Occupation 
Held to Justify Sickness Indemnity 





FRANKForT, Ky. | suit on = ag hong policy which _ 

| tained a clause like the one here involved. 

— oe | It was held that Stagner was totally dis- 

CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY. abled within the meaning of his policy. 

Kentucky Court of Appeals. We quoted the following from the case 

Appeal from Estill Circuit Court. |of Continental Casualty Co. v. Linn, 226 
SHumate & SHumate for appellant; Crar- | Ky. 328, 10 S. W. (2d) 1079: ' 

ENCE MILueR for appellee. “An insurance policy must be inter- 

Opinion of the Court | preted according to its true character and 

May 8, 1931 purpose, and in the sense in which the 

. insured had reason to suppose it, was un- 

wsllee ies en ears —- derstood. The application of this liberal 

ing the appellant “as a freight brakeman” | em porn eatery ge Bn ge Mn 

in “Class B and S” of the company and j 


promising to pay him or his beneficiary 





z . | specifically to the term ‘total disability,’ 
the indemnities provided in it for “loss| which is never given its strict literal 


resulting from accident or sickness.” The | meaning of absolute helplessness or en- 
policy stated that the monthly sickness | tire physical disability, but rather as in- 
indemnity provided for therein should be ability to do substantially or practically 
paid for the period not exceeding one year | 9}] material acts in the transaction of the 
during which the insured should 


“be | insured’s business in hi s 
wholly and continuously disabled and pre- | 7 Fidelity & eee eae 


-/ usual manner. 
vented from performing any and every |New York v. Hart, 142 Ky. 25, 133 S. W. 
duty pertaining to any business or occu-| 996; Aetna Life Insurance Co. v. McCul- 
pation by reason of sickness,” and if the 
disability should continue for more than a 
year, then the company would pay one- 
fourth of such monthly sickness indem- 
nity for so long as the disability should 
continué, no indemnity being payable for 
any period during which the appellant 
was not regularly treated by a licensed 
physician. 


|191 Ky. 92, 229 S. W. 104.” 


In Foglesong v. Modern Brotherhood, 
121 Mo. App. 548, 97 S. W. 240, the court 
discussing the question now before us and 
in refusing to hold that there could be 
no recovery if the insured was able to 
carry on any vocation, said: 

“But we are unwilling to adopt such a 
coctrine, the effect of which would be, 
practically, to reduce all such contracts 
to nullities and to make them the instru- 


Due to Affliction 
As the policy stated, the appellant at 


and the extent of recovery thereunder— | 


logh, 195 Ky. 136, 241 S. W. 836; Fidelity | 
|& Casualty Co. of New York v. Logan,| 





ended March 31, 1924, the Board erred in| brakeman and he continued in that em- 
denying to each of the petitioners the|ployment until the following August, 
right to deduct in his return for the cal- | when because of color blindness he had to 
endar years ended, respectively, Dec. 31, | give up his position. This color blindness 
1922, 1923 and 1924, the net loss of the | was not caused by any accident and was 
trust estate proportional to his beneficial | que to some defect in the eyes. It is a 


share therein. permant condition. The appellant, how- 

The record as to the claimed deduction | ever, was capable of performing and in- 
of $29,000 shows that in 1923, after Busch | deed did thereafter work in other occu- 
gave his check personally to himself as|pations which did not require a color 
trustee, and by his check as trustee paid |sense on his part. He brought this suit 
the taxes of the trust estate, he made|upon the policy to recover the monthly 
claim in his 1923 return for a deduction of | indemnity for sickness. At the conclu- 


that amount as a bad debt ascertained in |sion of his evidence which showed sub- 
that year to be worthless. 


. This Claim was | stantially the foregoing facts, the court 
disallowed by the Commissioner. In 1924|peremptorily instructed the jury to find 
the estate sold some bonds, and Busch as 


the time of its issuance was a railroad | 


ments of extracting dues from policy- 
holders, without creating any liability on 


4 tion 23, chapter 30, Acts of the 43rd G. A.,| 


Daily — yea 





| 


lowa Construed 


Attorney General Clarifies | 
Statute and Outlines the | 
Methods for Computation | 
Of Assessments | 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 16. 

The method of computing bank taxes | 
urder the new 1931 law (S. F. 289) de-| 
pends vpon whether the amount invested 
by the bank in real estate exceeds the 
amount represented by its capital stock, 
the Iowa Attorney General’s office has ad- 
vised the State Board of Assessment and 
Review. The opinion follows in full text: 


Under date of May 21, 1931, we rendered 
an opinion to J. W. Long, with respect to 
the following question: 


“How should banks now be assessed 
under the provisions of sections 7002-7003, 
Code of Iowa, 1927, as amended by section | 
23, chapter 30, Acts of the 43rd G. A., and | 
by Senate File No. 289, Acts of the 44th) 
oH. At” 

In view of the fact that the opinion of 
this department to the Auditor of State 
has been misconstrued we are herewith 
recalling and caneelling said opinion and | 
rendering to your Board an opinion upon 
said question. 


You are advised that, under the provi- 
sions of section 7002, as amended by sec-| 





and by Senate File No. 289, Acts of the| 
44th G. A., the assessor, for the purpose | 
of deducting real estate, shall include in 
the capital structure the amount repre- 
sented by capital stock together with sur- 
plus and undivided profits from which the | 
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CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Extension 
of lines—Necessity of certificate—Exception as to electric interurban railway— 

The Piedmont and Northern Railroad Company which is an interstate carrier 
operating interurban trains by electric power and which is closely tied up by traffic 
agreements with steam railroad systems, some of them highly preferential, but 
which has retained its independence of control and operation of its lines, is not an 
“interurban electric railway * * * not operated as a part or parts of a general steam 
railroad system,” within the meaning of paragraph 22 of section 1 of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 making the provisions of the act prohibiting the extension of 
a line without a certificate from the Interstate Commerce Commission inapplicable 
to such an interurban electric railway, in view of the history of the act and the 
purpose of its enactment and the fact that company is an important factor in 
through freight transportation and that with proposed extensions it would become 
such an important line of railway as to compete seriously with three trunk lines 
serving the Atlantic Seaboard in the handling of north and south traffic. 

Interstate Commerce Commission et al. v. Piedmont and Northern Ry. Co.; D. C., 
W. D. S. C., No. E-253, May 23, 1931. 






« 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Extension 
of lines—Necessity of certificate—Exception as to extension undertaken prior to May 
28, 1920—Commencement of project— 

Where interests affiliated with a railroad corporation expended millions of dollars 
in educational and charitable institutions in a certain territofy prior to May 28, 
1920, in the expectation that the corporation would extend its line into such territory 
but the extension was not authorized and the work of extending the line was not 
commenced prior to such date, the extension was not undertaken before May 28, 
1920, within the meaning of a. provision of the Transportation Act of 1920 making 
the requirement of a certificate from the Interstate Commerce Commission approv- 
ing an extension inapplicable where the extension was “undertaken” before such 
date, since the undertaking must embrace not merely the purpose or intent to make 
the extension but also the actual doing in good faith of acts calculated completely 
to effect such purpose. 

Interstate Commerce Commission et al. v. Piedmont and Northern Ry. Ca.; D. C., 
W. D. S. C., No. E-253, May 23, 1931. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Extension 
of lines—Necessity of certificate—Exceptions under Transportation Act—Effect of 
administrative order— . 

An administrative order of the Interstate Commerce Commission stating the 
criterion as to when an extension of a railroad line has been “undertaken” within 
the meaning of the provision of the Transportation Act of 1920 making the require- 
ment of a certificate from the Commission approving an extension inapplicable 
when the extension was “undertaken” before May 28, 1920, is not conclusive on the 
courts in a case involving the question of whether an extension was undertaken 


before such date. 


the part of the _ insurers. Common 
knowledge of the occupations in the lives 
of men and women teach us that there is 
scarcely any kind of disability that pre- 
vents them from following some vocation|if the amount represented by the cap- 
or other, except in cases of complete men- | jtal stock exceeds the amount which the 
tal inertia. We have examples of per-|bank has invested in real estate then 
sons without hearing, and without sight.|the difference between the amount rep- 
following a vocation; some without feet,| resented by the capital stock and the 
and some without hands, engaged in busi-| amount invested in real estate is to be 
ness. The achievements of disabled per-| taxed as moneyed capital in accordance 
sons are seemingly marvelous. Under de-| with the®provisions of section 7005, Code 
fendant’s theory, the plaintiff might em-| of Iowa 1927, in which case the surplus 


bark in the peanut trade, or follow the|and undivided profits of the bank shall 
business of selling shoe strings or lead 





ducted. 


Method of Computing Tax 
In this connection you are advised that 


amount invested in real estate may be de-| 


for the appellee and from the judgment 


pencils, or follow some similar calling, in 


trustee repaid himself personally the $29,- 
000 advanced, and after the receipt of it 
undertook to show it as income in 1924, | 
the year in which it was recovered. The 
Commissioner refused to sanction this dis- 
position of the item treating it neither as 
deductible as a bad debt in 1923, nor re- 
turnable as income in 1924. The Board | 
took the same view and disallowed the de- 
duction claimed. e 


Commissioner Sustained 


It is perfectly plain that the action of | 
the Commissioner and of the Board in| 
disallowing the claim that the advance | 
created a worthless debt should be ap- 

roved. Not only is this finding supported 
S the evidence, but no other finding 
could reasonably have been made. It is 
now contended by petitioner that if the 
disposition which he has all along con- 
tended for, that the amount should be al- | 
lowed him as a bad debt cannot be made, | 
he should have the right to deduct at | 
least the proportion of the $29,000 which | 
represents the proportion of taxes charge- 
able to his interest in the trust. 

It seems perfectly plain that petitioners 
can have no allowance on account of 
this sum or any part of it on the theory 
now advanced, that it was a payment 
by him of his taxes and deductible as 
such. Such shifting by the taxpayer from 
foot to foot as the exigencies of the sit- 
uation seem to demand, now claiming a 
deduction upon one theory before the 
Commissioner and the Board, and upon 
another theory here, is of doubtful pro- 
priety when there is evidence in the rec- 
ord to support the change, unless there 
is a clear showing of mistake of fact. 
When as here not only the claim of the 
petitioner, as maintained throughout as 
to the facts, but the evidence itself es- 
tablishes that petitioner did not pay the 
taxes on his own account, but advanced 
them to the trust, treating the matter 
as a loan to the trust both at the time 
of the advance to it and at the time of 
its payment back to him, petitioner cer- 
tainly can not now claim that he did| 
what he did not do. 


Personal Liability Immaterial 

The second point, in our opinion, pre- | 
sents no greater difficulty. Assuming that | 
a trust estate is here involved, we believe | 
that petitioners’ insistence for the same | 
treatment as would be accorded members | 
of a partnership springs from their hav- 
ing given too great attention to the legal 
and factual resemblances between part- 
nerships and the kind of trusts which 
this is, and too little to the fundamental | 
statutory differences between the two. 
With petitioners’ point that no trust es- 
tate was created because the trustee 
named was one of the beneficiaries we 
carn not at all agree. 

No principle inherent in the nature of 
trusts supports such a conclusion, for a 
trust is an entity entirely separate from 
its beneficiaries Merchants L. & T. v. 
Smietanka, 255 U. S. 509, nor does Willey 
v. Hoggson Corp., 106 So. 411, do more 
than hold, as so many courts have done| 
that persons engaged in partnership rela- 
tions and conducting 4 partnership busi- 
ness may not avoid the personal liability 
of partners through the device of calling 
themselves beneficial owners in a trust. 
It is equally plain, however, that the exist- | 
ence or nonexistence of personal liability 
does not determine, for the purpose of 
Federal taxaticn, the classification of the 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


West Virginia Increases 
Public Utility Assessments 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., June 16. | 
Public utility assessments for 1931 were 
increased from $564,830,850 to $571,961,400 
by the State Board of Public Works, T. | 
C. Townsend, State Tax Commissioner. | 
has announced. Only in the case of street 
railways and express companies was the 
assessment decreased. 





Shipments of Mine Ore 
From Minnesota Decline 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn., June 16. | 

Minnesota mines shipped 45,879,681 tons | 
of, ore in 1929, while last year the total | 
was only 35,069,490, according to an an-| 
nouncement by the State Tax Commis- | 
sion. Occupation and royalty taxes fell 
off $1,130,399, or approximately 23% per | 
cent, the announcement shows. | 
a | 

| 

Alabama Taxes Real Estate | 
Bought With Veteran Funds 
| 

MontcomMeEry, Ata., June 16. | 

Real estate purchased by a World War 
veteran with money received from the 
Federal Government as compensation is | 
not exempt from State and county taxes, 





the Alabama Attorney General's office has 
ruled 


struction obviously justified the position 
of the trial court. 


clause as quoted has a two-fold aspect, 


order to entitle him to the indemnity al- 


|is that the disability, entitling the assured 


entered on that verdict he appeals. 


It appears that the court peremptorily 
instructed the jury as it did because of 
the fact that appellant, although unable 
to follow his occupation as a railroad 
brakeman because of his inability to dis- 
tinguish colors and hence read signals, is 
yet able to and does work in other occu- 
pations not calling for a sense of color 
on his part. It construed that part of 
the policy we have quoted reading “pre- 
vented from performing any and every 
duty pertaining to any business or occu- 
pation” in its literal sense. Such a con- 


which instances, under the rule invoked. 
there would be no disability within the 
meaning of the policy. In our opinion, 
such was not within the contemplation of 
the parties. In order to carry out the 
intent of the parties, it is our duty to dis- 
regard the broad language used, which 
would have the effect to defeat the pur- 
pose of the contract and render it a nul- 
lity. It has been said: ‘The policy is the 
law by which the mutual rights and lia- 
bilities of the parties are to be measured, 
and should be construed strictly against 
the insurer, where it narrows the range 
and force of the allegation, or provides 
for forfeiture’ * * * The language of 
the policy ‘permanent and total disability 
of said member, which renders him unable 
to carry on or conduct any vocation or 
calling,’ the vocation of the insured not 
being designated, should be construed as 
meaning, if anything, the vocation or call- 
ing which”he might be following at the 
time he became disabled, and not any 
vocation whatever which he might be 
able to follow after he had been dis- 
aa. * & * 
absurd consequences a literal construction 
of the language would lead.” 


Relation of Disability 
To Usual Occupation 


In the policy here involved, the appellee 
insured the appellant as a freight brake- 
man. Under our decisions, the clause of 
the policy here involved had a certain 
meaning in the law and that was that the 
Cisability was total if the insured was un- 
able to follow his usual occupation al- 
though he might be able to do something 
else. Hence it follows that as the appel- 
lant was unable to follow his occupation 
as a freight brakeman because of the 
disability to his eyes, he was totally dis- 
abled within the meaning of his policy. 


But this court has 
steadily declined to construe such a pro- 
vision in an insurance policy in its lit- 
eral sense. The question of what is total 
disability within the meaning of such a 


quantity and quality. To what extent 
must an insured be disabled from doing 
anything before he can be called totally 
disabled? That is the aspect of quantity. 
What line or lines of work must he be 
unable to perform to come within the}! 
terms of his policy? That is the aspect of 
quality. How should such a clause in a 
policy such as we have quoted be inter- 
preted from this aspect? 


Decision Interpreting 


Indemnity Clauses 


In the case of National Life & Accident | 
Ins. Co. v. O'’Brien’s Ex. 155 Ky. 498, 
159 S. W. 1134, we said as to this: 

“We are aware that the authorities differ 
as to the meaning that should be given 
such terms as are employed in the policy 
under consideration to indicate the nature 
and extent of the disability that result 
to the assured from acéidental means in 


lowed by the policy. Some of the cases 
hold that there can be no recovery of 
the indemnity unless the disability is such 
as to prevent the assured from doing any 
kind of work in any way and all kinds 
of business or, in other words, disability 
to earn a livelihood at any employment. 
Hutchinson v. Supreme Tent, etc., 68 Hun, 
355, 22 N. Y. Supp. 801; Baltimore, etc., 
Emp. Relief Assn. v. Post, 122 Pa. 579, 
15 Atl. 885, 2 L. R. A. 44, 9 Am. St. Rep. 
147; Fidelity, etc., Co. v. Getzendanner, 
93 Tex. 487, 53 S. W. 838, 55 S. W. 179, 
56 S. W. 326; Merrill v. Travelers’ Ins. 
Co., 91 Wis. 329, 64 N. W. 1039; Sawyer 
v. U. S. Casualty Co. 8 Am. Law Reg. 
(Mass.) 233; Albert v. Order Chosen 
Friends (C. C.) 34 Fed. 721. Other cases 
hold that it is only necessary that the 
disability be such as to prevent the as- 
sured from following his particular occu- 
pation; and some of them, that a total 
disability exists if the assured’s injuries 
are of such a character that common pru- 
dence requires him to desist from his la- 
bors and rest so long as it is reasonably 
necessary to effect a speedy cure. Young 
v. Travelers’ Ins. Co., 80 Me. 244, 13 Atl. 
896; Lobdill v. Laboring Men’s Mut. Aid 
Assn., 69 Minn. 14, 71 N. W. 696, 38 L. R. 
A. 537, 65 Am. St. Rep. 542; Pennington 
v. Mut. Life Ins. Co., 85 Iowa, 468, 52 
N. W. 482, 39 Am. St. Rep. 306; Com. 
Trav. Acc. Assn. v. Springsteen, 23 Ind. 
App. 657, 55 N. E. 973; McKinley v. 
Bankers’ Aid Acc. Ins. Co., 106 Iowa, 81, 
5 N. W. 670; Neafie v. Mfet’s. Acc. In- 
demnity Co., 55 Hun (N. Y.) 111, 8 N. Y. 
Supp. 202. 


“Without undertaking to harmonize the 
foregoing authorities, we are inclined to 
tollow those last cited, as we regard them 
more in accord with reason and justice. 
The clause of the policy under which ap- 
bellant seeks to escape liability, though | 
broad enough in its terms to give color 
to the meaning it attributes to it, should 
nevertheless be given a reasonable con- 
struction that would be as just to the as- | 
sured as to the insurer. * * * 


construction placed upon such a clause as 
is here involved by our decisions should 
not be followed in this case because in 
that part of the policy referring to acci- 
dent indemnity, it was provided that the 


of time as insured was wholly disabled 
from performing “each and every duty 
pertaining to his occupation” (italics ours) 
and that since this language used in this 
part of the policy is different from that 
used in that part providing for sickness 
indemnity, it was clearly not intended 
that the two claims should be construed 
alike. But, as stated, a fixed construction 
in law had been placed on the language 
used in the sickness indemnity part of 
the policy and that construction made it 
mean just what the accident indemnity 
part literally says, which, being true, there 
was no difference in law in the meaning 
of the two clauses. There being no dif- 
ference in meaning, there was no such 
conflict as to require a different construc- 
tion to be placed upon them although they 
both appeared in the same policy. It fol- 
lows that the trial court erred in peremp- 
torily instructing the jury as it did unless 
appellee’s argument that appellant failed 
to show that he had been treated through- 
out the period of disability claimed by a 
licensed physician and that appellant in 
his application for this policy gave false 
and fraudulent answers to’questions asked 
him should prevail. As to the latter posi- 


such defense in the trial court. 
is not available. Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. 
McCullogh, 185 Ky. 664, 215 S. W. 821. As 
to the first argument, there was evidence 
tending to show that appellant had been 


Rulings Favor 
Liberal Construction 
“While the language of the policy here 


New York, June 16.—The 
|Court has just announced decisions in 
|reappraisement cases, involving valuations 
for duty assessment. The decisions cover: 

Sole leather, from Canada, entered at 
St. Albans, Vt., by the Central Vermont Ry. 
Co. et al. (C. G. Flynn Leather Co. et al.). 

In this decision (reported in full in T. D. 
44912), the court holds that an order made 
by the presiding judge of the customs 
court, directing the transfer and reassign- 

ment of cases after trial, was void under 
the provisions of section 518 of the Tariff 

Act of 1922. 


to the indemnity provided, must be so 
total as to prevent him from ‘performing | 
every duty to any business or occupation,’ 
it would do no violence to the language 
used or the rights of appellant to say that 
the” words quoted, fairly interpreted, 
should be held to mean that the disability 
would be total, if of such a character as 
to prevent the assured from transacting 
any kind of business pertaining to his 
occupation. In other words, it is suffi- 
cient if the disability of the insured in 
this case was such as to prevent him from 
doing all the substantial acts required of | 
him in his business.” | 
In the case of Ohio National Life Ins 
Co. v. Stagner, 231 Ky. 275, 21 S. W. (2d) | 


gium, entered at Arecibo, P. R., by Roses 
& Co., Inc. 

Sole leather, from Canada, entered at St. 
Albans, Vt., by the Central Vermont Ry. Co. 
et al. (F. G. Flynn Leather Co. et al.). 
Judge McClelland grants a motion to trans- 
fer these appeals, now pending, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for trfal. 

Hollow drill steel, from Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., Ltd., Gothenberg, Sweden, entered at 
Ponce, P. R., by Antonio Rosa. 


289, the insured at the time of the issu-| qDecorated, eartnenware. from Hamburg 
ance of his policy was a farmer. After he| R. Zanes & Co. : yoy p 


was injured, he was unable to follow that 
occupation any further although he was 
able to do some office work for his son who 
was in the transfer business. He brought 


Silk baby shoes, from Yokohama, 
entered at San Francisco by 
Dry Goods Company. 

Silk fabrics, etc., from Paris, 
Peoria, lll., by Jacques Bloom, 


Japan, 
the Nippon 





entered at 


We have seen to what) 


' 


The appellee argues, however, that the | 


indemnity would be paid for such period | 


tion, appellee did not plead nor reiy upon | 


Hence it| this branch of the case, entitled under his | 





Reappraisement Rulings Announced 
On Varied Imports for Duty Assessment 


Customs | 


Iron stoves and pots, from Brussels, Bel- | 


be taxed as moneys and credits. If, how- | 
ever, the amount invested in real estate 
exceeds the amount represented by the 
capital stock then the amount represented 
by capital stock plus the surplus and un- | 
divided profits shall be added together | 
and the amount invested in real estate 
deducted therefrom. The balance, if any, 
in said case being surplus and undivided 
profits would be taxed as moneys and 
credits. 


To illustrate and for example take a| 
bank with capital stock in the amount 
of $50,000, surplus $15,000, and undivided 
profits of $10,000; the amount of the 
capital of said bank actually invested in 
real estate being $40,000. In this case 
it will be seen that the amount repre- 
sented by capital stock exceeds  the| 
amount of the capital actually invested 
in real estate by $10,000. There would, 
therefore, be after the deduction of real | 
estate $10,000 which would be taxed as} 
moneyed capital under the provisions of | 
section 7005, Code of Iowa 1927. In this| 
case the surplus of $15,000 and the un- | 
divided profits of $10,000, or a total of | 
$25,000, would be taxed as moneys and| 

| 





credits. 
Other Illustrations 


Take a bank with a capital stock of 
$50,000, a surplus of $15,000, and undivided 
profits of $10,000, the amount actually in- 
vested in real estate being $60,000. In 
this case the amount of capital actually 
invested in real estate exceeds the amount 
represented by capital stock by $10,000. 
There would, therefore, be no balance to 
be taxed as monied capital, but the total 
of the capital stock, surplus, and undivided 
profits would be $75,000. Deduct from 
this amount the amount actually invested 
in real estate, or $60,000, and you would 
have $15,000 left of the surplus and undi- 
vided profits which amount would be taxed 
as monies and credits. 


Take again a bank with a capital of 
$50,000, surplus of $15,000, and undivided 
profits of $10,000 and the amount actually 
invested in real estate $75,000. In this 
case it will be seen that the amount rep- 
resented by capital stock, surplus, and un- 
divided profits totals $75,000, and that the 
amount actually invested in real estate 
totals $75,000. In this cause there would 
be nothing to tax as monied capital and 
nothing to tax as sutplus and undivided 
profits. 


To state the rwe concretely as the law 
now stands, where a bank has more actu- 
ally invested in real estate than is repre- 
sented by its capital stock, said bank for 
the purpose of arriving at the value of 
its shares of stock may deduct the amount 
actually invested in real estate from its 
capital structure (capital stock, surplus | 
and undivided profits). In other words, 
where the amount actually invested in 
real estate exceeds the amount repre- 
snted by the capital stock, the banks are 
permitted for the purpose of deducting 
real estate to add the amount represented 
by the capital stock, the surplus and un- 
divided profits. 








treated by a licensed physician during the 
period of disability claimed. True it is 
that for a part of this period his doctor 
was treating his tonsils but the evidence 
discloses that the doctor thought the eye 
trouble was caused by the blood being in- | 
fected from the tonsils and the tonsil 
treatment was given in order to effect a 
cure of the eyes. The appellant was. on 


evidence to go to the jury. 

The judgment is therefore reversed with 
instructions to grant the appellant a new 
trial in conformity with this opinion. 





Wall paper, from Toronto, Canada, en- 
tered at Buffalo, N. Y., by Carey & Skinner. 

Figs stuffed with almonds, from Naples, 
entered at New York by the Western u- 
sage & Provision Co., Inc. 

Dried mushrooms, from Warsaw, 
entered at Detroit by S. Shapiro. 


Dried mushrooms, from Moscow. U. S. | 
R. R., entered at New York by the Am- 
Derutra Transport Corp. 

Bowl paper, from Manchester, Eng., and 
entered at New York by the Chas. A. John- 
son Co. 

Metal 


Poland, 


statutes, 


etc., imported by the 
Friedlaender Co.. New York. Motion of 
Assistant Attormey General Charles D. 


Lawrence that order of the Customs Court 
made on April 23, 1931 (T. D. 44825) be va- 
cated and judgment of trial court, dated 
Nov. 20, 1930, Reappraisement Circular 
1863, be reversed, and the case remanded to 
Presiding Judge Figcher for further pro- 
ceedings, denied. 

Machinery (Edeleanu plant), from Berlin- 
Tegel, Germany, entered at New York by 
the Tide Water Oil Company. 

Bowl paper, from Manchester, 
tered at New York by 
Corp. 

Swiss cheese, from Langnau-Emmenthal, | 
| Switzerland, entered at St. Louis by John | 

G. Kline. 

_{Benggraisomens Circular Nos, 2041 to | 

» 


Eng., en- 
the Hurley-Johnson 


D 


| Jam 


Interstate Commerce Commission et al. v. Piedmont and Northern Ry. Co.; D. C., 
W. D. S. C., No. E-253, May 23, 1931. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Extension 
of lines—Validity of provision of act requiring certificate—Impairment of contract 
rights— 

The Transportation Act of 1920, in so far as it prohibits the extension of a railroad 
line without a certificate from the Interstate Commérce Commission, is not void as 
to stockholders who purchased the carrier's stock prior to the enactment of the 
statute with the idea that extensions would be made, on the ground that it impairs 
the contract rights of such stockholders. 

Interstate Commerce Commission et al. v. Piedmont and Northern Ry. Co.; D. C., 
W. D. S. C., No. E-253, May 23, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Family purpose doctrine—Father’s implied con- 
sent to use of car by son—Liability for son’s negligence— 

A father who had permitted his 18-year-old son to drive his automobile on an 
average of once or twice a week during a period of more than two years could not, 
as a matter of law, avoid liability, under the family purpose doctrine, for injuries 
caused by the son’s negligence in driving the car on the ground that he had not 
expressly consented to the son’s use of the car at the time of the accident, since 
the jury was warranted in finding that the son was using the car at the time of the 
accident with the father’s implied consent and since the consent of the parent 
owner of a car to its use by other members of the family need not be expressed, 
under the family purpose doctrine, but may be implied from circumstances such as 
the habitual or customary use of the car. 

Grier v. Woodside et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 476, May 13, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Health insurance—Total disability—Inability to follow customary oc- 
cupation—Disability of freight brakeman as result of color blindness— 

A railroad freight brakeman who became color blind as the result of some defect 
in his eyes and not as the result of an accident, and who was unable to follow such 
occupation because of his inability to read signals, was entitled to monthly sickness 
indemnity, under a provision of a health policy for the payment of such indemnity 
if he should “be wholly and continuously disabled and prevented from performing 
any and every duty pertaining to any business or occupation by reason of sickness,” 
even though he was albe to do other work in which his inability to distinguish 
colors would not handicap him, since the disability was total if he was unable to 
follow his usual occupation as a freight brakeman.—Henderson y. Continental 
Casualty Co. (Ky. Ct. Appls.).—6 U. S. Daily, 902, June 17, 1931. 








Patents 


‘ 


PATENTS—Claims—Incomplete— é My 2 

Having allowed broader and also narrower claims, the claims here in issue should 
be allowed; claim in issue called for “means” including means for one purpose with- 
out also including the element with which it cooperated; it is not necessary to recite 
all elements in order to avoid incompleteness.—Ex parte Whitney. (Pat. O. Bd. 
Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 902, June 17, 1931. 





PATENTS—Claims—Duplicate or redundant— : 5 

It is well settled that inventor may claim invention by claims of varying scope, 
provided he does so in a reasonable number of claims.—Ex parte Whitney. (Pat. 
O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 902, June 17, 1931. 





PATENTS—Engine starter claims allowed— ; 

Patent 1808622 to Whitney for Engine Starter, claims 10, 12, 17, 18, 22, 23, 24 and 
28 to 36 of application allowed.—Ex parte Whitney. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 902, June 17, 1931. ‘ 


Federal Taxation 


DUCTIONS—Bad debts—Evidence— 
—— held not entitled to deduct as a bad debt the amount advanced by him 
personally to himself as trustee, and by him as trustee used to pay taxes due by a 
trust estate of which he was part owner.—Busch v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 5)—6 
U. S. Daily, 902, June 17, 1931. 





ESTATES AND TRUSTS—Incidence of tax—Loss suffered by trust— 

Beneficiary of a trust held not entitled to deduct in his individual return the net 
loss of the trust estate proportional to his beneficial share therein——Busch v. Com- 
missioner. (C. C. A. 5.)—6 U. S. Daily, 902, June 17, 1931. 


dings 


ecisions in Federal Tax Procee 









Announced by Board of Tax A ppeals 





2. Where a tract of land is pur- 
chased and subdivided, and a portion 
thereof is reserved as a park for the 
use of lot purchasers, it is proper, in 
computing the cost of lots sold, to 
allocate part of the entire cost to the 
reserved area, if such area was not 
permanently and irrevocably dedicated 
to the public and the possibility of 
gain was merely postponed. 

3. Where the evidence establishes 
that the lots held for sale were more 
desirable and valuable than those con- 
tained in the reserved area, the allo- 
cation of the cost should be equitably 
made on the basis of such evidence 
rather than on the basis of the ratio 
of the area of the lots to the area of 
the reservation. 


4. Profits from sales of lots, involv- 
ing a payment within the year of sale 
of less than 25 per cent of the pur- 
chase price, made by a taxpayer whose 
accounts were kept and returns were 
made on the installment sales method 


Promulgated June 16 


es E. Sague. Docket No? 19648. 

1. The profit derived from the ex- 
change of deposit receipts for bonds 
of the State of West Virginia in 1920 
was taxable in that year. 

2. Profit derived upon the sale or 
exchange of securities representing the 
obligations of a State is taxable. 

3. Interest paid to purchase or carry 
“tax-exempt cccurities” is not dedicti- 
ble from income. 

4. Bonds issued by a State cannot 
be broken down into elements of prin- 
cipal and interest with respect to the 
cause for which they were issued so 
that part of the proceeds of sale of 
such bonds may be treated as a col- 
lection of interest. 

Windfall Grain Company. 
20368. 

1. Section 611 of the Revenue Act of| 
1928 applied. 

2. Certain waivers for the fiscal year 
1918 were obtained after the statutory | 


Docket No. 


i ir | y that 
eriod for collection had expired, | should be accounted for by t 
which were accompanied by letters | method. Sections 212(d), 1208, Reve- 
containing .cortain specific reserva- nue Act of 1926. 


tions, and while the case for that year 
was pending before the Board. Held 
that under the specific terms of such 
alleged waivers, as limited by said 
letters, no rights then barred by lim- | 
itation were revived. | 

Biscayne Bay Islands Company. Docket | 
Nos. 27616, 35098, 40147. 

1. The cost to a corporation of a 
tract of land acquired for its entire 
stock, for computing gain or loss from 
subsequent sales of lots carved there- 
from, is to be determined upon the 
basis of the fair market value of the 
land when acquired; and the finding 
of such fair market value is made | 
upon the entire evidence, consisting of 
earlier transactions in other property, 
later sales of the stock and of some 
of the lots, opinions of witnesses, and 
detailed circumstances of the acquisi- 
tion and the plans and expectations 
of the promoters of the venture. 


5. Contracts for the sale of lots for 
an initial payment and deferred pay- 
ments, not evidenced by notes, by the 
terms of which title does not pass and 
no deed is made until the full pur- 
chase price is paid, and payments 
made are forfeited and the contract 
becomes void upon failure to meet any 
deferred payment, are mere agree- 
ments to sell; they are not present 
sales, nor do they involve an exchange 
of property for property. 

6. As to such contracts involving 
initial payments of over 25 per cent 
of the purchase price, the deferred 
payments are held to have been im- 
properly included in income for the 
year of sale, because none of them 
accrued in that year, and, assuming 
the contractual promises of the vend- 
ees were property, the evidence shows 
they were without market value when 
received. 
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Claims in Patent 
On Engine Starter 
Ruled Allowable 


Specifications Varying in 
Scope Held Acceptable 
Provided Claims Are Rea- 
sonable in Number 


EX PARTE MAuRICE P. WHITNEY. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals 
Appeal No. 3421. 

Patent No. 1808622 was issued June 2, 
1931, to Maurice P. Whitney for Engine 
Starters, On application filed Dec. 5, 
1923, Serial No. 678733. Opinion dated 

| Nov. 1, 1930. 

| Rector, HIBBEN, Davis & MAcaAULEY and 

CaMERON, KerkaM & Sutton for appli- 

cant. 

|Before Hopkins, Assistant Commissioner, 

and RuckmaNn and Curt, Examiners in 

Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 


Ruckman, Examiner in Chief—This is 
an appeal from the final rejection of 
claims 10, 12, 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, and 28 to 
36, inclusive. 

Claims 10 and 17 are illustrative and 
read as follows: 


10. An engine starter including a member 
of the engine to be started, a drive adapted 
to engage and drive such engine member and 
including a rotatable driving member and a 
rotatable control member cooperating there- 
with, and means for translating the backward 
rotation of the driving member into a. for- 
{ward rotation of the control member, the 
last said means including means for prevent- 
ing the rotation of the control member in 
one direction. 


17. An engine starter including a member 
of the engine to be started, a drive adapted 
to engage and drive such engine member, and 
comprising a rotatable driving member and 
a rotatable control member cooperating 
therewith, and means for translating the 
backward rotation of the driving member into 
forward rotation of the control member in- 
cluding opposed gears on the two members 
respectively and pinions located between the 
gears and cooperating therewith. 

The invention relates to an _ engine 
starter. Its nature and the specific con- 
struction are clearly described in the ex- 
aminer’s statement and it is unnecessary 
to repeat the description here. 

No references were cited against the 
claims, and admittedly they cover a novel 
construction. The appealed claims stand 
rejected on the ground of incompleteness. 


Broad Definition of Construction 


Appellant provides in his starter a 
structure for preventing undue strain or 
injury to the driving mechanism when 
the engine is rotated backwardly, as in the 
event of back fire. . 

Appellant’s complete construction is 
broadly defined in allowed claim 9, which 
reads as follows: 

9. An engine starter including a member 
of the engine to be started, a drive adapted 
to engage and drive such engine member 
and including a rotatable driving member and 
a rotatable control member cooperating there- 
with, and means for translating the backward 
rotation of the driving member into a for- 
ward rotation of the control member. 

Claim 10, the first of the rejected 
claims, is claim 9 with the added final 
clause “the last said means including 
means for preventing the rotation of the 
control member in one direction.” 

Appellant contends that this claim can- 
not be properly held incomplete since it 
includes everything, word for word, that 
is in the complete and allowed claim 9 
and merely adds thereto a definition or 
specification of certain structure that is 
included in the last-named means of 
claim 9, and which it is desired to empha- 
size. 

The position of the examiner is given 
in his statement as follows: 

“It is the Examiner’s contention that if 
a specific element of a subcombination 
broadly included under the term ‘means’ 
|is to be brought into a claim some reason 
for the use of that particular element 
should be developed in the claim. A simi-e 
lar defect is found in claim 12.” 

It is understood that the examiner holds 
that if appellant attempts to define the 
last-named means as by specifying that it 
includues “means for preventing the ro- 
tation of the control member in one direc- 
tion,” specifically a one-way clutch, he 
should also include the planetary gearing 
mechanism with which it cooperates. 
Claims having such a structure substituted 
in place of the last-named means of 
claim 9 stand allowed. 


Variance in Scope Allowable 


Concerning the remaining appealed 
|claims the examiner’s statement says: 

| “Claims 17, 18, 22, 23, 24 and 28 to 36 
|include the specific gearing arrangement, 
|but omit the one-way clutch for prevent- 
ing rotation of the control element in one 
direction.” r 

These claims, like claims 10 and 12, in- 
|clude broadly the entire structure. They 
differ, however, by specifying the gearing 
arrangement in varying scope, and omit- 
ting the one-way clutch. 

Having been allowed broader and also 
|narrower claims than those rejected, the 
question presented is whether appellant 
may be entitled also to these intermediate 








aa 


We do not think the claims properly 
rejectable on the ground of incomplete- 
| ness, since they admittedly include broadly 
all of appellant’s structure as noted above. 
Moreover, the claims define an operative 
|device and are more definite and differ 
/in scope from the broader allowed claims. 
| In a recent decision in ex parte Asbury 
| (Patent No. 1759678), 5 U. S. Pat. Q. 120, 
{the most pertinent decision found, claims 
similar in form to the claims under con- 
sideration had been rejected as incomplete 
|and functional. This Board held said re- 
| jection untenable, and said: 

“Claims 39 to 41 were also rejected by 
the examiner as incomplete and functional 
since no structure or relationship of the 
|parts has been included in these claims, 
|from which it follows that rotation of the 
spindles will result in individual operation 
of the tuning shafts. Appellant's claims, 
| however, do specify means for perform- 
| ing these functions, and further specify 
that such means include certain elements 
lnamed. With a claim in such form, it is 
|not necessary to specify all the elements 
|which may be necessary to make up such 
|/means to avoid a holding of incomplete- 
lness. Nor can a claim positively reciting 
|‘means’ for performing a specified func- 
|tion be ield functional for that reason 
alone.” 

It is noted that the rejected claims are 
{for the same invention as allowed claims, 
|but with a part of the novel construction 
more distinctly, definitely and specifically 
recited. It is well settled that an in- 
ventor may claim his invention by claims 
of varying scope, provided he does so in 
a reasonable number of claims. No ques- 
|tion of undue multiplicity of claims has 
been raised in the present case. 
| The decision of the examiner is ree 
versed. 








Revenue License Tax Valid 
In Washington State Cities 


Otympia, WasH., June 16, 

The Legislature may confer on munici- 
pal corporations the power to levy license 
taxes for revenue, the Washington Su- 
preme Court has held in a case entitled 
| Town of Bucoda v. Swaney. An ordinance 


of a town of the fourth class prescribing 
license fees for 41 different kinds of busi- 
ness, including that of conducting a drug 
store, is valid, the opinion ruled. 
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Gas Production | 
In West Virginia 
Drops for Year 


Output of ‘Natural Product 
Had Been on Increase for | 
Five Years Preceding 
1930, Report Reveals | 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., June 16. 

Natural gas production in West Vir- | 
ginia decreased from 161,581,741,000 cubic 
feet in 1929 to 140,585,401,000 cubic feet 
in 1930, according to a compilation an- 
nounced orally by E. V. Williamson, sta- 
tistician for the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

The production had been on the increase 
for five years prior to 1930, according to 
Mr. Williamson, who also made available 
the following additional information: 


Imports From Kentucky | 


Indicating the development of the Ken-| 
tucky natural gas fields, the compilation | 
revealed that a total of 16,222,418,000 cubic | 











feet of gas was imported from the Ken-| 
tucky fields in 1930 as compared with im- 
ports of 11,986,055,000 cubic feet in 1929. 

Of the gas produced and imported into 
the State in 1930, a total of 59,825,254,000 
cubic feet was consumed in West Vir- 
ginia and a total, of 96,982,565,000 cubic 
feet was exported. In 1929 a total of 68,- 
181,724,000 cubic feet was used in the 
State and a total of 105,386,072,000 cubic | 
feet was exported. 

The two largest distributors of gas in 
the State in 1930 were the Hope Natural 
Gas Company, with headquarters in 
Clarksburg, and the United Fuel Gas 
Company, of Charleston, a subsidiary of 
the Columbia Gas and Electric Company. 


Largest Distributor 


The Hope Company distributed 56,249.- | 
797,000 cubic feet in 1930 as compared | 


with the 1929 distribution of 58,941,989,000 
cubic feet, The United Fuel Company 
distributed 49,270,013,000 cubic feet in 1930 
and 52,671,58z,000 cubic feet in 1929. 

Although the Hope, Company was the 
largest distributor, the United Fuel Com- 
pany was the largest producer, producing 
34,355,018,000 cubic feet in 1930 as com- 
pared to the Hope Company production 
of 7,507,500,000 cubic feet. 

The small production of the Hope Com- 
pany indicates conclusively the wearing- 
out of the gas fields in the northern part 
of the State, while the United Fuel pro- 
duction similarly denotes the more com- 
plete development of the southern fields. 


Effect of Premium 
Payment Is Defined 


Policy Held Valid After Agent 
Accepts First Premium 


New Or.eans, La., June 16.—The ac- 
ceptance of the first premium on a life 
insurance policy by the soliciting agent 
after the application had been made and 
approved, but before the policy had been 
received from the home office of the 
company for delivery, makes the policy 
effective from the date of the medical 
examination of the insured, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit recently held under the 
tacts in the case of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. v. Barton et al. 

The facts, as set forth in the opinion, 
disclose that the insured applied for a 
life insurance policy with disability bene- 
fits and a separate accident policy. 
application for the life policy provided 
that if the first premium was paid at the 
time of making application, the insurance 


would be effective from the date of the | 


medical examination if the applicant was 
an insurable risk. 


“Manual Delivery” 
There also was a provision that in the 


event the first premium was not paid at | 


that time, the policy would not be effective 
until “manually delivered” and the first 
premium paid during the insured’s life- 
time. 

No part of the premium was paid for 


either the life or accident policy at the| 
time of the application but on Jan. 22, | 


1927, the insured paid the soliciting agent 
the full premiums for both policies. The 
accident policy was countersigned by the 
agent Jan. 19 while the life policy was 
issued at the home office the same day. 
It was not received by the agent until 
Jan. 24 and the insured was killed in an 
automobile accident Jan. 28 before either 
policy had been delivered. 

The court held that the accident policy 
was effective because there was no agree- 
ment to postpone its operation until de- 
livery. As to the life policy, however, 
the question was whether the agent had 
real or apparent authority to accept the 
premium and bind the company, the court 
stated. 


Apparent Authority of Agent 


Although the agent was not expressly 
authorized to collect premiums except 
when paid with the application or on de- 
livery of the policy, the court held that 
the acceptance of the payment was equiv- 
alent to filling out a new application form 
based on the original medical examination 
and that the agent had apparent author- 
ity to accept the premium. 

The fact that the insurer had in- 
structed the agent to get a signed state- 
ment from the insured relative to his 
earnings before delivering the life policy 
was held to have no efiect because such 
a statement was not a condition io de- 
livery of the policy and was not alluded 
to in the application, the court ruled. 


Michigan’s Governor 
Gets Special Power 


Bill Authorizes Him to Create 
Commissions at Will 


LANSING, MIcu., June 16. 


The Governor of Michigan is authorized 
by a bill (S. 150) passed by the Legisla- 
ture and approved by Governor Wilber 
M. Brucker to create special commissions 
at such times and for such purposes as 
he may deem necessary or advisable, and 
to dissolve them at his pleasure. 

The members of such commissions are 
to serve without pay, according to the new 
act, but their expenses will be paid by the 
State. 

“Each commission,” it is provided, “shall 
examine, study and inquire into all mat- 
ters and things in relation to the pur- 
pose for which the commission was 
created; and shall report to the Legisla- 
ture in writing upon the beginning of its 
biennia! session, and at such other times 
as the Legislature or the Governor shall 
direct, its findings and recommendations, 
together with drafts of bills covering such 
proposed legislation as it may recom- 
mend.” 

All departments and agencies of the 
State or of any political subdivision are 


required to give full assistance to any|the average call rate for the month was|ance boards to receive applications for|tate has sustained. This has been the| 
20 isison. 


; which are hydroelectric plants. 


| bination rate 


The | 








Operation of Utility Concerns 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNrrTep States DatLy 





In The Far West Is Outlined 
Subsidiaries of Electric Bond & Share Con-| 


sidered at Trade C 


ommission I nquir y? 


Four Pacific coast and Western sub-4of electricity by the subsidiaries in the 


sidiaries of the Electric Bond and Share 


Company’s group of utilities were exam- | 


ined June 16 by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as it resumed its general inquiry 
into electricity and gas utilities. 


Testimony was presented by varioous 
examiners regarding financial, engineer- 
ing, management and distribution opera- 
| tions of the subsidiaries, all of which are 
operating units supervised by the Bond 
and Share Company and owned by its 
subholding companies, Electric Power and 


Light Corporation and American Power | 


and Light Company. 

Judson C. Dickerman, engineer for the 
Commission, testified regarding the physi- 
cal properties of the subsidiaries, some of 
In touch- 
ing on the rate situation, he brought out 
that the revenue from sales to domestic 
customers of the Pacific Power and Light 


Company of Portland, Oreg., averaged 
| Slightly more than 3 cents per kilo- 
watt hour. This average is due to a com- 


given 
cooking and lighting appliances in terri- 
tories where climatic and other condi- 
tions make the use of other fuels for these 
purposes undesirable or inconvenient, he 
explained. The average electric consump- 
tion by these customers has been approxi- 
mately ‘5 kilowatt hours per month, he 


| said. 


Revenue From Sale 


Of Gas Is Shown 


Mr. Dickerman also testified that the 
|; average revenue from the sale of gas to 
; domestic customers of the Portland Gas 
| and Coke Company, a subsidiary of Amer- 
| ican Power and Light, 1s 64 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet, while the revenue from com- 
| mercial users averaged 49.5 cents per 1,000 
| cubic feet. Mr. Dickerman declared that 
| the plant in which this gas is produced 
| is a model of its kind and that-it is in 
|reality a large chemical plant in which 
| the production of gas is a by-product. 


Smith W. Brookhart Jr., a member of 


| the Commission's economic division, tes- | 307, which ‘was paid in cash, it was brought | cuted. 


tified regarding the interstate movement 


‘Purchase of Securities by U tility 
In Wisconsin Described at Inquiry 


| 


to consumers using | 


territory. 

H. C. Carter, another examiner, sub- | 
mitted for the record reports on super- | 
| vision, special services and engineering | 
| contracts of the Pacific Power and Light 
|Company; the Northwestern Power and 
| Light Company, and Inland Power and 
Light Company, all of Portland. Mr. Car- 
| ter also testified regarding certain trans- 
;actions incident to management agree- 
ments. 

Edwin T. Harris, examiner for the Com- 
mission, testified regarding his examina- 
tion of the records of three Portland com- 


| panies, particularly on the fixed capital | 


accounts, 


Traces Financial 
History of Company 

Tracing the financial history of the Pa- 
cific Power and Light Company, Mr. Harris 
brought out that properties and other net 
assets which cost American Power and 
| Light Company $4,767,572 were sold to 
the Pacific company for a consideration 
|Qf $10,447,000. The difference in these 
items of $5,679,427 represents excess costs 
to Pacific Power and Light Company over 
costs to American Power and Light Com- 
pany, the examiner testified. 

Testimony regarding losses incurred by 
the company on properties or stocks ac- 
| quired brought out that in 1921 there was 
a loss of $344,500 upon the sale of the 
Walla Walla Valley Railway Company 
but that the loss is not all applicable to 
the original purchase because in 1913 
and 1918 the Pacific company acquired 
bonds of the former company for cash 
aggregating $485,000. 


capital stock was sold for $650,000, thereby 
incurring the loss of $344,500. 

Mr. Harris testified that the growth in 
book values of fixed capital from the or- 
| ganization of the Pacific Company in 1910 
| to the end of 1929 amounted to $11,220,733 
| net, after retirements and property sold. 
| Costs of additional plants purchased in- 
| cluded in that amount aggregated $1,273,- 


| 
| 


' out. 





Transcript of Testimony Relates to Activities of The North 


American 


Company 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 21 by A. E. 
Lundvajl, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June 10, continued June 
11, 12, 13, 15 and 16, and proceeds as 
follows: r 


Q. What was the consideration involved? 
A. As of June 30, 1928, the entire 3,500 
| Shares of common stock of McClellan & 
| Junkersfeld, Incorporated, were transferred 
| to Edison Securities Corporation. Accord- 
ing to the minutes of that corporation of 
| July 16, 1928, this transfer was made for 
the price of $80,500, of which $50,500 rep- 
resented the purchase price of the stock, 
and $30,000 represented the sum paid to 
The North American Company in consid- 
eration of the transfer and assignment to 
this corporation as of June 30, 1928, of 
the indebtedness of McClellan & Junkers- 


ican Company in the aggregate amount 
| of $30,000. 
Q. In the discussion of investments of 


The North American Company and-or its | 


| Subsidiary holding companies you have 
referred to from time to time of apprecia- 
tion in value of securities held by these 
companies. Now, will you summarize the 
effect of such revaluations in The North 
American Company system's property and 
|}investment and surplus accounts? 

A. The Wisconsin Edison Company, Inc. 
—liquidated in 1923 and subsequently dis- 
solved, its security holdings being ac- 
quired by North American Edison Com- 
pany—shows net appreciation in securities 
of $5,040,105, which is included in the sys- 
tem’s property and investment accounts, 
offset by an item of $4,358,115 charged to 
earned surplus which the examiner con- 
siders to be a realized loss incurred by The 


ization of United Railways Company of 
St. Louis but in which the former has a 
continuing interest. Taking into account 
this item, the net appreciation in securi- 
ties reflected in consolidated surplus ac- 
count is $681,990. 

Q. Why didn’t you deduct the loss in 
the reorganization of the United Railways 
Company of St. Louis? 

A. Because the $5,040,105 of appreciation 
was an unrealized credit to the surplus 
account, consolidated surplus account, 
whereas the $4,358,115 I believe to be an 
actual realized loss by The North Ameri- 
can Company, which is in a different 
category than the other items. There is 
some element of that which may be 
|}treated as an unrealized loss to apply 
|against this $5,041,105, by virtue of the 
|fact that The North American Company 
| has a continuing interest in the St. Louis 
| Railway situation, but that continuing 
; interest is a very much smaller interes: 
than it previously had. 


Cash Advances Made 


To Subsidiary Concerns 

Q. In the discussion of the investments 
of The North American Company in se- 
curities of other companies you have ex- 
plained that The North American Com- 
pany has from time to time made cash 
advances to its subsidiaries. Will you tell 





us the extent to which The North Ameri- | 


can Company has made such advances to 
its subsidiaries? A, The North American 
Company at times temporarily finances the 
capital requirements of its subsidiaries for 
which it is reimbursed either in cash or 
stock. At such times as the subsidiaries 
temporarily have an excess of funds 
through financing in advance of their ac- 
tual needs of the full proceeds to meet 
their capital requirements by reason of 
the desire to take advantage of current 
tavorable security market conditions, such 
funds are employed by The North Ameri- 
can Company. 

Q. What has been the practice of The 
North American Company with respect to 
interest charged and interest allowed? A. 
Since the beginning of 1923, The North 
American Company has generally charged 
interest on advances, made by it to most 
companies at the annual rate of 6 per cent, 
except that beginning September, 1930, in- 
terest has been charged at the rate of 
5 per cent. In the case of advances to it, 
The North American Company has al- 
jowed interest to most companies at the 
current bank interest rate which has gen- 
erally been at 2 per cent. But in the case 
of companies with large credit balances 


received by them. In 1928 this rule was 





North American Company in the reorgan- | 


, modified to the extent that when the credit 
| balance exceeded $100,000 interest was uni- 
formly paid at the average call rate for 
the month. 

In the case of advances made by The 
|North American Company the nature of 
advances in many instances changes from 
jthat of a tempordry loan to that of a 
fixed investment through reimbursement 
of the holding company by the subsidiary 
in common stock of the subsidiary. This 
is indicated by the number of instances 
in which the holding company has taken 
such stock in payment for loans. In the 
case of funds of the subsidiaries on de- 
posit with The North American Company 
the investment by the subsidiaries is of a 
temporary nature subject to call on de- 
mand of the latter’s capital requirements, 
and because of the temporary nature of 
this investment it is possible that the sub- 
sidiaries might not be able to place such 
funds on investment any more advantage- 
ously otherwise. 


feld, Incorporated, to The North Amer- | 


Amount of Capital 


Stock Outstanding 


Q. How much capital stock of The North 
American Company was outstanding on 
| December 31, 1929? 

A. The North American Company had 
outstanding on December 31, 1929, 5,603,- 
839 shares of common stock of no par 
value, including script, at a ledger value 
of $56,038,390; preferred stock, par value 
$50 per share, 606,678 shares, at a ledger 
value of $30,333,390; capital surplus, part 
consideration for issue of common stock, 
$31,084,007.34, or a total of $11,486,367.34. 

The total ledger value of the 5,603,839 
shares of common stock is $87,122,467.34; 
of which $56,038,390, or $10 per share is 
credited to the common stock account and 
the remainder $31,084,077.34 is credited to 
the capital surplus account. 

Q. What was the nature of the consid- 
eration received for the issue of common 
stock by The North American Company? 

A. Cash and securities of other com- 
panies. 

Q. Will you please summarize the total 
consideration received by The North 
American Company for the 5,603,839 shares 
of its common stock outstanding at De- 
cember 31, 1929? 

A. Cash, $22,651,200, of which there was 
credited to capital stock account $22,596,- 
300, and to capital surplus $54,900. Securi- 
ties of other companies, $54,461,374, of 
which $23,432,196.66 was credited to cap- 
ital stock account and $31,029,177.34 cred- 
ited to capital surplus. Dividends, $24,- 
907,187; credited to capital stock, same 
amount. Total consideration, ledger value 
$102,019,761, of which there was credited 
to capital stock account $70,935,683, and 
to capital surplus, $31,084,077.34. 

Q. Will you name the companies whose 
securities were obtained by The North 
American Company in exchange for which 
it issued its own common stock? 

A. Oregon and Transcontinental Com- 
pany, Union Electric Light and Power 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 





Indirect Benefits Outlined 
Of Old Age Assistance Act 


Boston, Mass., June 16 

Many persons ineligible to receive aid 
under the Massachusetts Old Age Assist- 
ance Act, which becomes effective July 1, 
will benefit indirectly from’ the enactment 
of this legislation, according to Francis 
Bardwell, the State Supervisor of Old Age 
Assistance. 

Mr. Bardwell explained that large num- 
bers of persons who are now receiving 
aid from individual welfare organizations 
will obtain relief hereafter under the State 
Old Age Assistance Act. Automatically 
| this situation will provide means whereby 
the individual organizations may aid those 
in dependent circumstances but who are 
not eligible for old age assistance. Many 
elderly persons are now helped by pri- 
vate sources, said Mr. Bardwell, and when 
the State takes over these cases there 
will be funds for other needy persons. 

Since Governor Ely signed the bill pro- 
viding for a headitax of $1 on males over 
20 years of age to raise funds for the old 
age assistance law the State Department 
of Welfare has been getting in touch 
with the various cities and towns of the 
State in preparation for the operation of 
the law. The Department has suggested 
|the organization of local old age assist- 


j relief. 








Wisconsin Employs 


Utility Specialists 





Mapison, WIs., June 16. | 


Two former investigators for the Fed-| 
eral Trade Commission have been em- 
ployed as special public utility investi- 
gators by the Public Service Commission 
of Wisconsin, according te announce- 
ments by the State Commission. 

John H. Bickley, who until last May 


| was public utility specialist with the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission and engaged in 
planning and directing that body's utility 


| inquiry, will be in charge of the account- 


ing and finance department of the Wis- 
consin Commission, it was stated. He was 


| 
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Contract Awards 
For Construction 


Listed for Week 


Both Public and Semipublic| 
Projects Are Announced 
By President’s Committee 
For Employment 


| 
| 
| 


John H. Bickley and Samuel | 
Meisels Formerly With 
Federal Commission | 


Public and semipublic construction 
projects in 35 States and the District of 
|Columbia having a value of $29,234,467 
| were reported for the week ended June 





| previously employed first by the Pennsyl- 


This made a total | 
investment—book value—of $994,500. The | 




















| 





| 


| 


|13, according to the President’s Emer- 
vaina Public Service Commission and|8ency Committee for Employment. (The 
later by the Maryland Public Service| first section of the Committee’s report 
Commission. | was printed in the issue of June 16.) The 
Samuel Meisels, formerly employed as! concluding section follows in full text: 
examiner by the Federal Power Commis-| New Jersey: Paulsboro, addition to high 
sion and the Federal Trade Commission,| school, Delaware Street, $190,000; Eliza- 
has been engaged by the Wisconsin Com-| beth, water main, Newark Avenue, $73,000; 
|mission as special investigator, another| Dunellen, paving Grove Street from New 
; announcement said. | Market Street to Bound Brook Road, $19,- 
| ——__----- 000; Hopewell, orphanage, St. Michaels 
e Orphan Asylum, $150,000; New Brunswick, 
‘Deduction Refuse St. Peters Hospital, Easton Avenue, $200,- | 
| 000; New Milford to Englewood, pipe line, | 
$500,000; Fairhaven, storm sewer, Hance 
On Funds Loaned Road, $25,000; Jersey City, paving Tonnele 
Avenue, $64,989; Plainfield, West End| 
« storm sewer, $100,000; Ridgewood, paving, | 
For Trust S Taxes grading, curb and walks, Barrington Road 
‘ | between Hillcrest Road and Summit Street, | 
$37,756; Westwood, paving Washington 
mes | Avenue, $44,373; Paterson, addition, Third | 
Advance Made by Trustee as aaa Church, Haledon Avenue, 
Part Owner of Estate | New York State Program 
Held Not Allowable as! New York: Middletown, water mains and 
; . | pumping facilities, $228,000; grading and 
Uncollectible Debt draining recreation field, $11,500; Albany, 
St. Agnes School, $200,000; Brooklyn, 
; storm sewers, Avenues R and S, $209,658; 
[Continued from Page 6.] ___ | Sewers in Schenectady Avenue, $349,710; 
taxpayer. Burke Waggoner v. Hopkins,| Essex and Clinton counties, bridges, $29,- 
| 289 U. S. 110, but that that is determined 834; Long Island City, sewers, 7Tlst Ave- 
| by the facts of each case. Lucas v. EX-| nue, $143,171; New York City, pier at 
| tension Oil Co., 47 Fed. (2d) 65. | foot of East 30th Street, $38,546; altering 
| The Board in its opinion, 17 B. T. A.) bridge over Harlem River, $59,442; pier 
592, has set fully out the material terms | at foot of East 110th Street and Harlem 
of the instrument creating the trust, and| River, $32,382; Fourth Church of Christ 
the circumstances under which it was exe-| Scientist, $200,000; Veteran, elimination 
These will not be restated here.| grade crossing Horseheads-Monteur Falls, 
| It is sufficient to say that a corporation | $71,168; Rockville Center and Baldwin, 
}in which petitioners and others were in-| paving and storm drains, DeMotte Ave- 
terested, having held property, having been | nue, $44,373; Freeport, addition to water 
by its incorporators dissolved, and its as-| system and well, $90,000; Hicksville, pav- 
sets distributed in kind to its stockholder|ing various streets, $83,258; Jefferson 
| joint owners, these joint owners deeded| County, county highways, $400,000; Lo- 
the property to Clarence N. Busch as/cust Valley, extending water main, Horse- 
|trustee, with power to manage, collect,)shoe Road, $27,580; Massapequa, paving 
| dispose of by sale, exchange, or other-| streets, $89,000; Plattsburg Barracks, 
‘wise all of the property as quickly as|kitchen and mess hall, $75,000; three 
| practicable, and distribute to the persons/ kitchens and mess hall, $75,000; Seaford 
| interested such moneys as might be de-| and Wantagh, sidewalks, $41,189; West- 
rived from its operation. The instrument) bury, paving Old Country Road, $98,284; 
effecting this arrangement declared its| Buffalo, tfnnel in Main Street, $35,000. 
purpose to be to create a trust estate. Its; North Dakota: Traill County, county 
terms were competent to effect that pur-| line gravel job, $4,000; bridge work, $7,000. 
pose, and we think there is no doubt that Ohio: Akron, waterworks at Kent water 
within the meaning of the taxing statute station, $31,500; trunk sewer, $32,755; Co- 
neither a partnership nor an association | lumbus, waterworks, two jobs, $84,900 and 
| but a mere trust estate, has resulted. Blair | $12,630; Hamilton County, paving Grove 
v. Commissioner, 39 Fed. (2d) 43; Lucas| Road, Winton Road to Carthage Hamilton 
| vy. Extension Oil Company, 47 Fed. (2d) 65.| Road, $34,857; paving Dunlap Road from 
| East Miami River Road to Cinti-Brook- 
Effect of Statutes | ville Road, $27,637; Mansfield, paving, 11 
A trust estate not regularly carrying on| jobs, Scholl Street, $15,000; Raleigh 
the operation of any trade or business,| Avenue, $18,000; Burnese Avenue, $1,500; 
but merely one for liquidation and distri-| Storges Avenue, $9,500; Chapman Street, 
| bution, and therefore one to which section | $3,800; Wood Street, $3,560; Orange Street, 
| 204c of the Revenue Act of 1921, the over- | $12,500; Small Avenue, $2,200; Dickson 
emphasis upon which has perhaps con-| Avenue, $1,500; Dale Avenue, $10,000; and 
tributed more than any other thing to the| Mulberry Street; $11,000; Widening and 
confusion with which this essentially sim- | paving Lexington Avenue, $1,200; retread- 
ple case has been invested in its approach|ing West Fourth Street, $1,200; sewer, 
and treatment, has no application. Refling| Davis and Shepard Road, $1,000; sewer, 
Exec. 17 B. T. A. 327; Refling v. Burnet, | North Main Street, $1,500; sewers, various 
47 Fed. (2d) 859. Besides, petitioners are | streets, $15,000; water mains, $50,000; in- 
not claiming the right to carry over the| stalling pump, $5,000; pavililon, $3,800; fire 
net losses of one year into subsequent | 
| years as provided in the statutes; they | 
}are merely claiming the right to deduct in 
the calendar year as a loss of their own, | 
}losses of the trust estate for the fiscal 
| year. 
It is true that this is the character of 
trust covered by sub. 4 of sec. 219, in 
which the income is to be distributed to} 
the beneficiaries periodically, and as to 
which the fiduciary makes merely an in- 
formative return which includes “a state- 
ment of the income of the estate or trust, 
which pursuant to the instrument or or- 
der governing the distribution, is distrib- 
utable to each beneficiary whether or not 
distributed before the close of the taxa- 
ble year for which the return is made. 
It is also true that.in this character of 
trust, though the tax is imposed upon the 
net income of the estate or trust, the tax 
is not paid by the fiduciary, but by the 
beneficiary, who must include his propor- 
tional part of the net income of the trust 
in his return. Sec. 219a sub 4 and 219b 
Revenue Act of 1931. 
It is also true that the regulations under 
which returns are made by partners do 
provide in Art. 332 that net losses by part- 
nership operations will be “divisible by the 
partners in the same proportion as the 
net income would have been divisible” and 
may be shown by them as deductions. 
Difference in Construction 
It is further true that the regulations, 
Art. 345 as to estates and trusts, after pro- | 
viding how the beneficiary shall make the 
return, concludes “The regulations gov- 
erning partnerships are generally applica- 
ble to such an estate or trust See Art. 
331-335” and were it not for the difference 
rin the statutory provisions as to trusts 
and partnerships, making the one a tax- 
payer, the other not, it would be difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that beneficiaries 
in such trust as this, and the members of | 
@ partnership should be treated, in the 
matter of the return of net losses of the 
partnership and of the trust, in the same 
way. 
The statutes, however, forbid such treat- 
ment. Section 218a of the act having to | 
do with partnership provides “Individuals | 
carrying on business in partnership shall | 
be liable for income tax only in their in- | 
dividual capacity” while section 219a as to 
estates and trusts, provides “that the tax | 
| imposed by section 210 and 211 shall apply | 
to the income of estates or of any kind | 
of property held in trust” and (g) “the | 
fiduciary shall be responsible for making | 
the return of income for the estate for 
which he acts” (e) “in cases * * * except 
paragraph 4 the tax shall be imposed upon 
the net income of the estate or trust and | 
shall be paid by the fiduciary” while (d) | 
provides “in cases under paragraph 4 the | 
tax shall not be paid by the fiduciary, but | 
there shall be included in computing the | 
net income of each beneficlary that part 
of the income of the estate or trust for | 
the taxable year which pursuant to the 
jinstrument or order governing the dis- | 
tribution is distributable to the beneficiary, 
whether distributed or not.” 
Assumption of Losses Disapproved 
The provisions under the one section de- 
claring a partnership not taxable, and un- 
der the other a trust estate taxable, permit 
no other disposition of this case than that 
made by the Commissioner and the Board. 
It was plainly provided by the statutes 
that for the purpose of accounting and de- 
termination of its income a trust is a sep- 
arate taxpaying entity and it is perfectly 
clear that the beneficiary of a trust may 
not claim as his own a loss which the es- 


| 


j uniform practice of the Commissioner, and! 


station, $7,500; Shaker Heights, connect- 
ing curbs, $415; Canton, bridge, $26,374; 
Cleveland, reinforcing concrete bridge, 
$100,000; Medina, bridge and approach, 


| $60,000, 


Pennsylvania Construction 

Pennsylvania: Lancaster, municipal 
building at North Duke and Marion 
streets, $50,215; pump house for Cones- 
toga Street gas works, $25,000; Kutztown, 
main building and chapel at State Teach- 
ers’ “College, $30,000; Upper Moreland 
Township, sanitary sewage system, $126,- 
631; Pittsburgh, banana ripening building, 
Smallman Street and Second Ward for 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, $30,000; 
repaving Pennsylvania Avenue from Alle- 


|gheny Avenue to Beaver Avenue, $46,880; 


repaving and curbing Frankstown Avenue, 
$32,850; Wilkes-Barre, service building 
and kitchen for central poor district of 
Luzerne County, $195,900; Conway, river 
rail terminal for Pennsylvania Railroad, 
$350,000; York County, two township 
schools, $25,000. 

Tennessee: Morristown, city hall and 
fire and police station, $50,000; Fountain 
City, water works, $40,000; Memphis, river 
front improvement, Mississippi River front 
between foot of Pennsylvania Street and 
Harrahan Bridge, $35,000; paving Orleans 
Street from South Parkway to Perkins 
Avenue, $25,000; paving Wicks A-,nue 
from Wellington Street to Mississippi 
Avenue, $31,000. 

Texas: Galveston, stadium clubhouse 
and baseball park on school park site, 
$25,000; LaPorte, constructing causeway, 
$123,000; Amarillo, waterworks improve- 
ment, $34,000; increasing water supply, 
$110,000; Tenaha, waterworks and sewage 
systems, $60,000; Wichita Falls, educa- 
tional building for First Methodist 
Church, $62,058; Dallas, branch library, 
$35,000. 

Virginia: 


Quantico, disciplinary bar- 





racks, walks and roads, $58,700; Backbone, | 


relining and enlarging tunnel for Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad Company, $306,000. 
West Virginia: Wyoming and Mingo 
counties, railroad extension, Virginia & 
Western Railroad Company, $1,000,000. 
Wisconsin: Fond du Lac, nurses’ home 
at St. Agnes Hospital, $200,000. 


Wyoming: Rock Springs, city jail addi- | 


tion, $25,000. 


Fire Loss Appraisal Law 
Is Amended in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., June 15. 


The Wisconsin Legislature has passed a 
bill (A. 709) relative to appraisals of fire 
insurance losses by providing for an ap- 
praisal by one appraiser appointed by one 
party and an umpire in case the other 
party fails to appoint an appraiser. 





Appeals. Stern v. Commissioner, 14 B. T. 
A. 444; O. Ben Haley, v. Commissioner, 6 
B. T. A. 782; George M. Studebaker et al 
2 B. T. A. 1020, and we think it not only 
accords with the meaning and intent of 
the statutes, but that the statutes permit 
no other disposition. 

Since it is our view that the losses of the 


| 


{the uniform holding of the Board of Tax | 


estate cannot in any case be deducted by | 


petitioners as their own losses it is un- 
necessary to consider or determine the 
point made against the petitioners, that 
if in any case such losses might be de- 
ductible petitioners must fail here, because 
they are seeking to deduct in their cal- 
endar year the losses of the trust incurred 
in a different period, the trust’s fiscal 
year. 

The petition for review will be denied. 
The judgment of the Board is affirmed. 





STATE SUPERVISOR 
OF INSURANCE 


Insurance Chiefs 
Elect Officers at 
Chicago Meeting 





Jess G. Read Continues as 
President; Portland, 
Oreg., Is Selected for the 
Next Annual Meeting 


Cnicaco, Inu., June 16—The National 


|Convention of Insurance Commissioners 


at its meeting here today elected new 
officers and selected Portland. Oreg., as 


the meeting place for the 1931 annual 
meeting in September. 


Jess G. Read, Insurance Commissioner 
of Oklahoma, continues as president of 
the organization. Commissioner C. D. 
Livingston, of Michigan, was chosen first 
vice preseident; Commissioner W. A. Tar- 
ver, of Texas, was selected second vice 
president and Commissioner Dan C. Boney, 
of North Carolina, was named chairman 





————$—_—————————————————— OH * 


R. E. LEE HERDMAN 


Lincotn, NeEsR., June 10.—A_ lawyer, 


Mr. Herdman, has been appointed by Gov- | 


ernor C. W. Bryan to be State Commis- 
sioner of Insurance and Securities. Mr. 


|Herdman has been a practicing attorney 


in Omaha for 41 years. 

He is a native of Jerseyville, Ill., and 67 
years of age. In 1878, his family removed 
to eastern Kansas, where he worked on 
his father's farm and taught school. 

Graduated from the University of Kan- 
sas at Lawrence, in 1890, he received his 
license to practice law. Mr. Herdmen lo- 
cated in Omaha, where he has practiced 
law ever since. 

He was appointed clerk of the Supreme 
Court of Omaha in 1900 and served until 
1904, when he returned to Omaha. By 
appointment from the State Department 
of Trade and Commerce, he acted as re- 
ceiver of the Lion Bonding Company of 
Omaha. 

His appointment as State Commissioner 
of Insurance and Securities took effect 


| June 1. 


New Insurance Sales 
Drop 12 Per Cent in 
Five-month Period 





Total New Business of 44 
Life Companies Reveals 
Decline in 1931 as Com- 
pared With Last Year — 


New life insurance production in May 





| was 10.7 per cent less than in May, 1930, 


as compared with an April decrease of 
14.2 per cent from April, 1930, according 
to information submitted to the Bureau of 
the Census by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and made public by 
the Bureau June 16. Further data were 
made available as follows: 


The cumulative total of new business 
for the first five months of this year was 
12.3 per cent less than the volume for the 


same period a year ago. Industrial insur- 
ance, which showed decreases during each 
of the first four months of 1931 in compari- 
son with 1930, showed an increase in May 
of 2.7 per cent over the amount for the 
same month of the preceding year. 


The report of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents aggregates the figures 
—exclusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions—of 44 member companies 
having in force 82 per cent of the total 
insurance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

For May, the total new business of all 
classes written by the 44 companies was 
$980,658,000 against $1,097,740,000 during 
May of 1930—a decrease of 10.7 per cent. 
New ordinary insurance amounted to 
$672,519,000 against $776,394,000—a decrease 
of 13.4 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $236,294,000 against $230,063,- 
000—an increase of 2.7 per cent. Grou 
insurance was $71,845,000 against $91,263,- 
000—a decrease of 21.3 per cent. 

For the five-month period, the total new 
business of these companies was $4,833,- 
797,000 this year against $5,512,771,000 last 
year, a decrease of 12.3 per cent. New 
ordinary insurance amounted to $3,277,908,- 
000 against $3,944,050,000, a decrease of 
16.9 per cent. @ Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,141,106,000 against $1,166,- 
467,000, a decrease of 2.2 per cent. Group 
insurance amounted to $414,783,000 against 
$402,254,000, an increase of 3.1 per cent. 


Cuban Leaf Leads Here 


Cuba supplies more cigar tobacco to the 


| United States than any other foreign coun- 


try, furnishing in 1929 and 1930 nearly 68 
per cent f the total cigar leaf imports. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Pi domestic mail, 


of the Executive Committee. 


Members added to the Executive Com- 
;mittee were Commissioners Robert C. 
Clark, of Vermont; H. W. Hanson, of 
Illinois, and 8S. A. QJsness, of North 
Dakota. 


Today’s session was brief, lasting only 
| long enough to announce committee meet- 
ings for the day. Committees in session 
were concerned with a number of prob- 
lems, many of them growing from re- 
ported rate cutting by some of the newer 
companies in the surety and fidelity field. 
Representatives of standard companies as- 
serted that the situation threatens the 
stability of the whole business. 


Compensation Problem Up. 


The committee on compensation insur- 
ance was concerned with a report made 
by the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance calling attention to what is de- 
scribed as a “critical situation” in that 
field as a result of heavy underwriting 
losses in each of the last eight years, 
coupled with unusual losses in the pres- 
ent year due to industrial depression. The 
council contends that there has been an 
average deficiency of 10 per cent in rates 
during the past eight years. 

The executive committee of the com- 
missioners has before it a suggestion by 
Commissioner J. G. McQuarrie of Utah, 
that the convention of insurance commis- 
sioners create uniform rulings on im- 
portant points of policy in insurance reg- 
ulation. He said that individual com- 
missioners often have difficulty making 
effective their state-wide rulings because 
of the confusion that results. He em- 
phasized that the uniform disability 
clause in life insurance policies, arrived 
at by a ruling of the convention in 1929, 
had functioned well and suggested that 
this method be broadened. 

An executive session of the commis- 
sioners will be held Wednesday morning. 





Suction Dust Eliminator 
Tested in New York City 


New York, N. Y., June 16. 


A test of a new suction dust eliminator, 
devised to protect workmen from silicosis, 
a lung disease which affects operators in 
rock drilling, sand blasting, metal crush-- 
ing, etc., was made in New York City June 
15 in the presence of a committee of en- 
gineers, health and safety experts, con- 
tractors and labor representatives ap- 
pointed by the State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Frances Perkins, the State Depart- 
ment of Labor announced. 

The test, which was made at 4th Avenue 
and 24th Street where the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. is excavating for a 
new building,“ was conducted under the 
joint auspices of the State Department 
of Labor, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Harvard School of Public Health and the 
George J. Atwell Corp., one of whose en- 
gineers, George S. Kelley, is the inventor 
of the apparatus. 





Transport From Mexico 
Will Begin Flying Soon 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

Pacific Coast to Los Angeles, while the 
Laredo line will be extended to Detroit 
and New York, providing contact with 
passenger, and express 
lines throughout the mid-west and east- 
ern sections. The schedule has not been 
finally arranged as yet. 


Outgoing mail from Mexico will be car- 
ried under advantageous contract terms 
while other government support and en- 
couragement is assured the new line, 
Mexican Central will not engage in mail- 
carrying on the southbound runs since 
Pan American Airways holds the United 
States contracts for Central and South 
American mail service. 


Application for a “fetter of authority” 
will be made to the Department of Com- 
merce so that the line’s planes can stop 
en route while in the United States to 
pick up and discharge cargo. This service 
will apply only to international ship- 
ments, and no intrastate business will be 
handled. 


MARINE ‘and 


INLAND TRA 


ONANEW 
This Company, 


mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS, Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 


uotations and any share in the 


NSPORTATION 

INSURANCE 
CASH-RETURN BASIS 
the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 


rofits of the 


Company applicable to the policy will be credited 


to the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 


DEND BASIS. Under th 
profits of the Company 


is class any share in the 
applicable to the policy 


will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from 


merchants either directly or 


through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 


Charte 





New York, N. Y. 
wed 1842 
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Dissent Is Filed Weekly Earnings on Railways 
: Reduced From Previous Year 


In Proceeding on 


Sale of Railway Wages Were Higher, 
scneapdoentiieen Work Was Less, Says 
Commissioner Mahaffie, of 
The I. C. C., Disagrees 
With Majority in Approv- 
ing Disposition of Road 


I railroads were slightly higher in 1930 
than in 1929, and during the last quarter 
both average houriy and weekly real earn- 
ings of all railroad employes in the United 
States were higher than in any other 


Dissent to the majority ruling (Finance | recorded period during the last 17 years, 
Docket No. 8092) of the Interstate Com- the average actual work-week in 1930 was 


merce Commission which authorized the the jowest recorded in the 17-year period, 
New York Central to acquire the Ulster anq was even lower than 1921, the previ- 
& Delaware Railroad for $2,500,000 was) oys depression period, according to a state- 
filed by Commissioner Mahaffic. ‘The ma-| ment of the National Industrial Confer- 
jority ruling was printed in full text in| ence Board, received June 16 by the De- 
the issue of June 15 and the dissenting | partment of Commerce. 

opinions of Commissioners Eastman and 
McManamy were printed in the issue of 
June 16.) The dissenting opinion by Com- 
missioner Mahaffie follows in full text: 


I am unable to agree with the finding 
of the majority that the Nem tae 
The New York Centra has offered to ac-| weekly real earnings of the railroad em- 
quire it at $1,813,333. As I view the record,/Ployes of the United States were higher 
that figure represents the maximum that than in any other recorded period dur- 
it should be required, or allowed, to pay. ing the last 17 years. 

The Central does not seek the property. This fact is shown in a tabulation of 
It is here with an application only be-| statistics made by the National Industrial 
eause our order in the Unification Case Conference Board in its recently published 


As a result, weeKly earnings showed a 
slight falling off, due to the fewer num- 
ber of hours worked, the report says. 

The statement follows in full text: 

During the last quarter of the yéar 
1930, both average hourly and average 


required it to make an offer. In that 
proceeding we found that the “preserva- 
tion of certain short-line railroads.” in- 
cluding the Ulster, is required by public 
convenience : d necessity. As a condi- 
tion of our approval we required the Cen- 
tral to offer to acquire specified short 
lines for considerations equal to their 
commercial value. We provided how that 
value should be determined, subject to our 
approval. Of course, we could not dele- 
gate the responsibility of determining fi- 
nally the reasonableness of the price to 
be paid. The cost of such acquisitions 
must, of necessity, be paid by the public. 
It is very much our concern. 


Previous Ruling Cited 


Division 4, in disapproving the Lease 
of L. & N. E. R. Co. by Reading Co., 124 
I. C. C. 81-94, said: 

“It is proposed to surrender to the own- 
ers of the leased property a large pro- 
portion of the financial benefit which the) 
consolidation plan contemplates should 
accrue to the carriers for the benefit of | 
the public through reduced rates, and im- 
proved service. The adoption of similar 
Standards in future transactions of the 
Kind would impose upon the carriers too 
heavy a burden of fixed charges.” 

Division 4 declined to allow its action 
to be influenced by savings to result from) 
the lease. 


“Aitnough, by reason of economics in 
capital and operating costs, and by reason 
of traffic accessions resulting from the} 
lease, the Reading might, and probably | 
would, be able to increase its net income, 
we do not regard the payment of such a 
high price for the control of the Lehigh 
é& New England as in the public interest. | 
(Page 94.) 

In my opinion that decision was cor- 
rect, and the principle is applicable here. 
. As noted, the preservation of the Jine 
is our primary concern. Secondarily, we 
must see that preservation is not accom- 
plished at an excessive cost. We can not 
compel the Ulster to sell. It is at liberty 
to decline any offer. 


Question of Value 


’ The majority find that the value of the 
property of the Ulster under independent 
operation is $1,182,000. This figure is ar- 
rived at by capitalizing at 5% per cent 
prospective earnings of $67,954. We have 
said that 5% per cent is a fair return 
on carrier property. Few railroads make 
it, and still fewer would find their com- 
mercial value related to any such figure. 
The gounds for using it in arriving at) 
commercial value are not made clear. The 
commercial value of railroad properties is ; 
determined on no such basis in the actual 
course of business transactions. Neither 


ia it clear when it is expected that earn-,| — 


ings of $67,954 will be attained. In 1928 
net railway operating income, as reported 
to us, was $64,098, in 1929 it was $32,349, 
while in 1930 a deficit of $8,999 was shown. 
Operating revenues show a decline in each 
successive year since 1923. With the ex- 
ception of 1923 revenue tonnage handled, 
in each year since 1920, has been less 
than in the preceding year. 


Passenger Earnings 


Our problem here is somewhat similar 
to one witn which we dealt in the Unifi- 
cation case, 150 I. C. C. 278-319, from 
which this case results. There we were | 
concerned with the value of minority | 
shares. The actual average earnings ap- | 
Plicatable to them for the years 1922-1927 
were, for the Big Four, $19.86, and for the} 
Michigan Central, $85.78. Capitalizating 
those earnings on the basis the majority 
here use for the actual and prospective | 
earnings of the Ulster, produces a value! 
for the Big Four common of $345 per | 
share, and for the Michigan Central of 
$1,492 per share. We approved leases on 
a rental basis of $10 per share for the 
former, and $50 per share for the latter. 
We found those rentals to be just and 
reasonable. In effect we held that ac- 
tual earnings should not be fully capital- | 


fully capitalizing actual earnings, but are 
requiring prospective future 
which in my judgment are highly specula- 
tive, to be capitalized and paid for. 

For example, in the light of a rapid! 
decrease in passenger traffic and earnings, 
not only on the Ulster, but on railroads | 
generally, the element of value ascribed | 
to the “probability” of an increase in 
passenger traffic appears little less than! 
fantastic. Passenger earnings of the 
Ulster actually declined over 50 per cent 
between 1922 and 1929, and the number 
of passengers carried has shown a de-| 
cline in each year of that period. 


Revenue From Milk Traffic 

This optimism appears again in the esti- 
mates of increased revenue on milk traffic. 
It is assumed that additional traffic can 
be handled at 50 per cent of the present 
unit cost. The majority find that under 
unified operation this traffic will produce 
a net increase in revenues of $79,911. The 
time within which this is expected to be 
accomplished is not shown, but it is stated 


that the volume of the traffic has fluctu- | 


ated only slightly since 1922. Actually, 
there has been a decrease in volume. 
Nevertheless, a pcssible increase is con- 
sidered an element of value which should 
be paid for. 

The majority find that had the Ulster 
been properly maintained, its net railway 
operating income in 1928 would have been 
$64,754. The year 1928 is by far the car- 
rier’s best year in recent times. The av- 
erage net railway operating income re- 
ported for the five-year period ended in 
1930, is $30,626. Clearly, in predicting 
future earnings the results of more than a 
single year should be considered. The fact 
that both gross and net earnings, and 
yolume of traffic are declining should have 
weight. The majority apparently give it 
none, although it is stated that under in- 
dependent operation no subsiantial im- 
provement can be expected. For a prop- 
erty located in a territory which is a fer- 
tile field for bus ‘and truck competition, 
with declining traffic and revenue, with 
highly seasonal traffic, and with adverse 

“and expensive operating conditions, the 





report on “Wages in the United States, 
1914-1930.” The computations of the 
‘Conference Board are based on data 
gathered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and relate to the employes of 
Class I railroads, which comprise 92.2 per 
cent of the total railroad mileage of the 
United States and employ 1,685,190 per- 
sons, or 96.2 per cent of the total average 
number of railroad employes in the coun- 
try. 


Comparison With 


Other Industries 


Average actual or money hourly earn- 
ings of all wage-earners employed on Class 
I railroads were slightly higher in 1930 
than in 1929. The increase in average 
hourly earnings since 1923 amounts to 
10.2 per cent. This increase does not nec- 
essarily denote a higher wage rate, but 
may reflect merely an increase in the em- 
ployment of more efficient workers or a 
decline in the employment of less effi- 
cient workers. 


The situation was not quite so favorable 
in 1930 as to average weekly earnings, 
although the reduction, on the whole, was 
relatively slight, as compared with the 
decline in the earnings of wage-earners | 
in other lines of economic activity. Av- 
erdge weekly earnings in 1930 were about 
$1 less than in 1929, but only 3 cents less 
than in 1928. Compared with the year} 
1923, average weekly earnings in 1930 | 
showed an increase of $1.10, or 3.7 per 
cent. The decrease in average weekly | 
earnings between 1929 and 1930 was due} 
to the decline of 2.1 hours in the average 
number of hours worked per week. The! 
average actual work-week in 1930 was the | 
lowest recorded in the 17-year period 
ended in 1930 and was even lower than | 
that of 1921, the previous depression pe- | 
riod. 

The favorable situation of the railroad 
wage-earners is more clearly shown by a 
comparison of their real earnings; that is, 
their actual money earnings expressed in 
terms of the cost of living or the purchas- | 
ing power of the dollar. Taking 1923 as 
a base, it is found that real weekly earn- 
ings in 1930 were 7.9 per cent above the 
1923 level, as compared with 6.9 per cent 


in 1929. 
Although the hourly earnings of all| 
classes of railroad wage-earners were 


higher in 1930 than in 1929, the weekly 
earnings showed a slight falling off, due | 
to the fewer number of hours worked. | 
The highest weekly earnings were those | 
of road-passenger engineers, which were | 
$65.13 in 1930, as compared with $66.35 
in 1929. Road-freight engineers earned a 
weekly average of $60.51 in 1930, as com- 


highest income earned in any year in re- 
cent times appears to afford a basis for 
arriving at value which is at least not | 
unfair to the Ulster. | 


Possible Reductions 


Finding the value of the property under 
independent operation to be $1,182,000, the 
majerity, after considering various pos- 
sible. increases in earnings and economies 
expected to result from unification with 
the Central, arrive at a commercial value 
of $2,500,000. Thus, the savings it is con- 
sidered the Central may make in operat- | 
ing the property when it has acquired it, 
and the increased traffic that may develop | 
as a result of its management, are ap- 
praised at a capital sum of $1,318,000. The 
Central is required to pay this amount to 
the owners of the property, in addition to | 
the $1,182,000 the property is found to be 
worth to those owners, as such. | 

As I view the record this additional $1,- 
| 318,000 will be paid by the Central for 
something it is not likely to realize. There | 
is no doubt that the Central, if it ac- 
quires the property, will have to reduce | 
| rates, both milk and passenger, as well as) 
freight. These reductions, according to the | 
| majority, will reduce net railway operat- 
income $236,474. 


ing The record indi- 


will lose a substantial part, if not all, of) 


earnings,! the coal traffic now handled by the UI-| 


ster. Coal constitutes over two-thirds of 
the Ulster’s freight tonnage and, in the) 
main, can readily be handled by other 
lines. 


Unification Economies 


Altogether, I consider it doubtful if the 
economies of unification, in actual experi- 


‘ence, will be found to equal the certain 


expenses and losses in revenue involved. 
Certainly, whatever possibilities there are 
of realizing increased net revenue as a 
result of unification, appear to be fully 
|covered by the difference between the 
| value to the owners as found by the ma- 
jority, and the price the Central offers. 
| This amounts to $631,333. 

The majority conclude that the effect 
{of their finding is that a substantial por- 
tion of the financial benefits resulting | 
from unification must be paid by the 
Cetnral to the owners of the Ulster. Ap- 
parently it is recognized that this is di- 
rectly contrary to the principles heretofore | 
followed by us. (Lease of L. & N. E., 
supra; Control of Buffalo & Susquehanna, 
162 I. C. C. 658.) This departure from 
established and, I submit, sound principle, 
is attempted to be justified on the ground 
that the public will be benefited by rate 
{reductions and,by the elimination of an 
undesirable rate adjustment. 

Both considerations are persuasive as 
| to the public interest. But neither affords 
; the slightest justification for increasing 
the amount the owners of the Ulster are 
to be paid for their property. The principle 
that the owners of railroads are entitled 
to be paid, not only for their property as 
such, but for the public benefit growing 
out of their elimination as owncrs, is 
novel. If applied generaily it wil’ have an 
important effect on the prices at which 
| unification or consolidation can be ef- 
fected. 

In my opinion, the offer of the Centra! 
represents the maximum that has beer 
justified. ’ 

I am authorized to state that Commis- 
sioners Porter and Lee concur in this 
' expression. 


{each instance the modification is a reduc- 
| tion of 25 per cent from the eastbound one 





Although Amount of 
Report to the I. C.C. 





conductors earned a weekly average of 
$60.44 in 1930, as compared with $60.96 


jin 1929. The lowest average weekly earn- 


ings were those of unskilled shop labor, 
which were $17.47 for 1930, aS compared 
with $18.14 for 1929. 

In the first quarter of this year the fig- 
ures, just received and computed by the 
Conference Board, 


ings of the railroad wage-earners as com- 
pared with the last quarter of 1930. 
Hourly earnings increased .1 cent, while 
weekly earnings decreased 25 cents, the 
latter indicating lessened work time. Real 
earnings, on the contrary, both hourly and 
weekly, showed increases, due to the de- 
creased cost of living. Real hourly earn- 
ings increased by 5.3 per cent, and real 
weekly earnings by 3.7 per cent. 


Proposals to Change 
Rate Compacts of 
Shippers Announced 


Plans for Modification of 


Agreements Are Submit-| 
ted to the Shipping Board | 


By Operators of Lines 


Modification of agreements among ship- 
ping lines have just been submitted to 
the Shipping Board. The Board’s an- 
nouncement of agreements follows in full 
text: 


North Atlantic Passenger Conference: 
Two modifications, which are identical in 
terms, filed as additions to agreements of | 
the Atlantic Conference (128-1), approved 
by the Board April 16, 1930, and North 
Atlantic Passenger Conference (141), ap- 
proved by the Board June 24, 1930. In 


way third class fares to be granted to 
the United States Government in con- 
nection with transportation of distressed 
resident aliens who have entered the 
United States within the preceding three 
years. 

The reduction is to be subject to the 
arrangements of satisfactory safeguards 
against its extension to others than such 
distressed resident aliens and, the as- 
sumption by the Government of the 
United States of full resposibility in re- 
spect to passports, visas and permission 
to enter the alien’s home country. It is 
further provided that payment of rail 
fare to country of origin is to be required 
at time of arrangement of eastbound 
ocean passage. 

North Atlantic Passenger Conference: 


show that there has| 
been but silght change in the actual earn- 


j}ecutives for a 15 per cent 


For Rail Rate Cuts 





| Short-notice Denied American Invents 
Rocket Aircraft 


Continuing Authority for One-| 


day Notice Revisions Re- 


fused by I. C. C. 
| — 


| Continuing authority to reduce freight 
| rates on one day’s notice between Balti- 


Although average actual hourly earn-| pared with $64.11 in 1929. Road-passenger| more, Philadelphia and Norfolk, on one 
ings of all wage earners employed on class | 


hand, and Key West on the other, sought 
by the Merchants and Miners Trans- 
| portation Company and the Florida East 
Coast Railway in an effort to meet the 
unregulated competition of ocean car- | 
| riers, was denied the applicants by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission June 
16. (Docket No. 24297). : 

While granting the application under | 
section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act! 
| for permission to reduce the rates on 
; One day’s notice in one specific instance, | 
| the Commission declared that continuing | 
authority to make such revisions on less | 
|than the 30 days’ statutory notice could 
|not be permitted, without application to) 
| the Commission. | 


Railroads Warned 


_ Against Increasing 


_ Freight Rates Now 





Representatives Kelly and 
Patman Say a Boost of | 
Rates at This Time Would | 
Reduce Traffic | 


| The railroads of the country will enter | 
|}upon a mistaken policy if they increase | 
| freight rates aS proposed in the plan an- | 
;nounced by their executives, represen 
}all rail territories, Representatives Kelly | 
| (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa. and Patman | 
| (Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., stated orally | 
| June 16. Both said that an attempt to) 
boost rates now would reduce traffic, and | 
Mr. Patman said that if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approves such gen- 
eral increases Congress would deal with 
| the situation by investigating watered rail- 
road stocks and the rate structure. 

“The petition of the railroads for in- 
creased rates and the railroads’ proposals 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the final set-up of consolidation of 
railroads, which I understand are planned 
to be in the hands of the Commission | 
by July 1, constitute railroad moves of 
major importance to the country,” Mr. 
Kelly said. 

“So far as the plan of the rail ex- 
increase is | 
concerned,” Mr. Kelly continued, “it is a 
bad and mistaken policy on their part 
and contrary to the public interest. The 
effect of any such increase would be to 
make the situation still more difficult 
by bringing about a reduced volume of | 
freight traffic by rail. Now is the time 
for lower, not for higher, rates, if the) 


| 





| railroads are to fulfill their part in the 


business of transporting materials and 





By the agreement now filed it is proposed | 
to modify an agreement in respect to! 
transportation of third class and tourist | 
third cabin passengers between United | 
States and the British Islands, Scandina- | 
via and Finland, which was approved 
by the Board June 24, 1930. The modifi- 
cat’)n submitted authorizes a 30 per cent) 
reduction of the third class round trip 
rates to parties of school boys and girls, | 


| including Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. | 


The reduction is to be granted only to | 


organized parties of 10 or more children} mains 


under 19 years of age in charge of a re-| creased business does not add proportion- 
sponsible conductor, and return sailing| ate expense. 


;must be begun not later than three/the railroads is to secure passenger and | 
months from date of outward departure. | frej 


| railroad problem. 


commodities in this country. The com-| 
petition of bus lines and other methods | 
of transportation, of course, have seriously 
affected the railroads. However, increased | 
freight charges is not the answer to the 


Rates Too High Now 
“Passenger rates are too high, and as | 
a result millions of Americans are taking | 
other means of travel. The railroads are 
operating under the law of increasing re- 
turns, which means that the overhead re- 
substantially the same and in- 


Therefore the real test a 


ght traffic more nearly to their ca-| 


Each organizer is to be required to fur-| pacity. 


| nish certificate as to the good faith of the | 
| party and to certify that he has obtained | 


sanction for them to travel from the} 
parents or guardians of the children. | 
Conductors are to receive one free ticket | 
for each party of 25 and when party 
consists of less than 25 but not less than 
10 the conductor may obtain one ticket | 
at the school boy rate. No commission | 
or advertising allowances are to paid | 
to organizers. 


Cotton Textile Industry | 
Is Showing Improvement 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


May, however, the decline as compared | tealgnt charges. 


with the 10 months ending May 3}, 1930, 


| was almost 1,000,000 bales, so that the last 
'few months of the period carried im- 
| portant increases over the first months of 


the period. The figures for the 10 months 


|}ending May 31, 1931, showed a total con- 


sumption of 4,365,042 bales, while in the 
10 months ending May 31, 1930, the to-| 
tal consumption was 5,321,582 bales. 
There is some evidence that the cotton 
manufacturers are slowly getting away| 
from the practice that developed in the 
early months of tae depression of buying 
only in sufficient quantities to meet com- | 
mitments on orders. In other words, the 


| manufacturers and millers were operating 
ized, Yet here the majority are not only | cates that it is quite possible the Central | 


on a hand to mouth basis, a logical re- 
sult of falling prices. In the last few 
months, however, the 
the trade has shown a tendency among 
the consumers of cotton to acquire their 
raw material in increasingly large quan- 
tities. 

The Bureau figures showed fewer spin- 
dles in operation during May than in the 
same month a year ago, but the view of 
this was that changing conditions in the 
industry had had some effect. Greater 
efficiency is being employed everywhere 
that it can be accomplished, competition 
being keen and margins of profit less. It 
is not likely that the entire difference be- 
tween the 28,357,908 active spindles in May, 
1930, and 26,397,906 spindles active last 
month was due to this cause but some of 
the reduction undoubtedly was attributable 
to increased efficiency in operation. 

This country is holding on to its do- 
mestic cotton business in good shape, ac- 
cording to the figures which show a de- 
cline in importation of foreign cotton and 
increase in the exportation of domestic 
production last month as compared with 
May, 1930. The imports last month were 
only 15.189 500-pound bales, compared with 
53.328 500-pound bales in May, 1930. Ex- 
ports in May, 1931, amounted to 335.796 
running bales compared with 208,695 run- 
ning bales in the corresponding months 
of 1930. Exports for the 10 months end- 
ing May 31 were 6,241,450 running bales 
while in the same period ending May 31, 
1930, the exports aggregated 6,329,221 bales 
linters being included in each of the ex- 


| port figures. 


The following table shows cotton con- 
sumption by months for each of the last 
10 months with comparative figures: 








| the rates. 


information® from | 


‘In my estimation, increased charges | 
will prevent such a result and will not} 
advance the best interests of the railroads | 
or of the country. 


Consolidation Important 


“Consolidation of railroad lines and the} 
elimination of many competitive wastes | 
will reduce operating costs and in the end | 
will enable the railroads to maintain their | 
proper place in coordinated transporta- 
tion. I believe that a proper consolida- | 
tion plan- ould benefit the railroads and | 
the public and that it furnishes one of | 
the most important problems for the im- 
mediate future of the country.” 

Representative Patman said that rail- 
roads ought to adjust inequalities in) 
“Take, for instance, co- 
|coanut oil from New Orleans to Cincin- 
nati,” Mr. Patman said. ‘The railroads 
give it a rate of $90 a carload, but charge 
cottonseed oil, a domestic product, $194.50} 
|for the same transportation service be- 
| tween the same points, involving exactly 
the same overhead. In other words, they 
charge $100 more for the domestic prod- | 
uct between the same points of origin and 
| destination. 

“I have always harbored the idea that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission sets | 
Of course they have hearings, 
but the railroads fix the rates just the, 
|same. The directors of the railroads are | 
| getting special rates, and the instance I) 
| cited is typical. 


Proportionate Rates 


“If the railroads will adjust their rates 
and let all shippers have the benefit of 
| proportionate rates for the same service 
rendered, the result would take care of a 
large part of what the railroads cite as 
a deficit in their normal revenues. The 
railroads, in fact, are fortunate in having 
{a net income. Farmers and many indus- 
tries do not have a net income at this 
time and have not had for many years, 
but the railroads do. The railroads. are 
able to pay big salaries, heavy operating 
expenses and so on. 

“In 1920, when the Transportation Act 
was enacted, all the railroads could have 
been bought for $11,750,000,000. The 
Transportation Act required the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to use cer- 
tain rules in placing valuations of rail- 
roads, ynder which the railroads were 
given a valuation of $18,900,000,000, or 
about $7,000,000,000 in wind and water. 
Take the wind and water out of their 
stock, and they will still be making good 
returns. 

“If the railroads showed more sympathy 
for the people, the country would have 
more sympathy for the railroads. Instead 
of that they are disregarding their man- 
power and, for instance, are putting into 
operation these long 175-car trains in 
many instances and laying off men ac- 
cordingly. , 

“If the Commission grants the increases 
proposed by the railroad executives, Con- 
gress will take cognizance when it meets. 
Congress could start an investigation of 
the railroads, of the rate structure and of 
whether men are treated fairly by the 





1930 zd railroads.” 
August .. 352,335 558,754 ana po 
September . 394,321 545,834 ’ * ae 
aoa 444494 a Cards Losing Chinese Market 
November ....... 414.887 541,153 The demand for Amervican playing cards 
Pecember. ..issee 406.907 452.685 in Hong Kong has greatly diminished dur- 

1931 1930 ing the.year, but there has been an influx 
January .. 454,188 576,160 of cheap Japanese and Belgian cards re- 
February - 433.510 494,396 | tailing from 0.35 to 1.65 Hong Kong dol- 
March .......... 490.586 507.646 (lars (one Hong Kong dollar equals $0.24 
|. April 4..04 eeeeees 508,744 531,911 | American currency). 

May seesees 465,770 473,284 Commerce.) 


| 
| 


| 


| charging into the open air as in the case | 


ting | of stages provided, it is stated, is just 
| sufficient to reduce the velocity of the gas 


|the turbine wheels are adapted to rotate. 


For Exploration 


Blast Turns Propellers in 
Device of Dr. R. H. God-| 
dard, Investigator for the 
Smithsonian Institution 


[Continued from Page 2.) 


of a rocket, impinges upon the blades 
(7 and 7’) of one or more turbine wheels 
(8 and 8’) rotatably mounted on parallel | 


shafts (9 and 9’) equally spaced on op- 
posite sides of the axle of the nozzle (3).| 


Movement of the Vanes 

The set of vanes (7) of the wheel (8) are,| 
so formed (as shown in figure 4) as to) 
deflect the gas blast tangentially todards 
a set of vanes (7’) on wheel (8’) curved} 
oppositely with respect to the vanes (7), 
so that the gas blast impinging upon the 
set of vanes (7) causes them to be moved 
in the direction of the arrow, whereas im- 
pingement of the gases upon the set of 
vanes (7') causes movement of these vanes 
in the opposite direction. 

As a result of driving the vanes (7 and 
7) in opposite direction, it is set for, the 
turbine wheels (8 and 8’) are adapted to 
be driven in the same direction of the ro- 
tation as indicated by the arrows in Fig. 2 
The first set of 'vanes (7’) of the turbine 
wheel (8’) are curved so as to deflect the | 
gases to the second set of vanes (7) on the! 
wheel (8), which vanes (7) in turn serve | 
to deflect the gases again to a second 
set of vanes (7’), and so on for the total 
number of stages. 


For a given propeller speed, the number 


| 


to.a very low value after passing all the 
stages, so that by the time the blast of | 
gas has passed through all the stages, | 
practically all of its energy will be trans- 
ferred to the turbine wheels (8 and 8’). 

“Obviously,” says the specifications, “the 
greater the number of stages provided by | 
the turbine blades, the lower can be the 
propeller speed for the complete conver- 
sion of a given amount of energy of the 
gas blast.” 

In order to propel the aircraft, the tur- 
bine wheels are provided each with pro- 
peller blades (10 and 10’) aranged within 
the turbine vanes and symmetrical about 
the axis of the shafts (9 and 9’) on which 





When a blast of gas is discharged by the 


| Against rate of $152.50 per car, 
| rate, 


| road. 


SHIPPING . 


AVIATION 








Com plaints F iled 


In Railway Cases 


| Protests on Freight Rates Sub- 


mitted to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 

No. 24503, Sub. No. 
Klamath, Oreg., v. Southern Pacific Company. 
combination 


shipments of cattle, from 


on fgeder 
Minkler, Calif., via Stockton, to Chiloquin, 
Oreg., as unjust and unreasonable extent ex- 
ceeded or may exceed $94.50. 

No. 24504.—Gates Hardware Coa., Tulsa, 
Okla., v. Missouri-Kensas-Texas ‘Railroad. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on iron chain, 
agricultural implement parts, etc., from St. 
Louis, to Tulsa. 

No. 24505.—United States of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Against rate of $3.40 per ton less land grant 
deductions, on carload shipments of bitumi- 
nous coal, from points in Kentucky, to Little 
Rock, North Little Rock, and Devalls Bluff, 
Ark., a8 unjust and umreasonable extent ex- 
ceeded rate of $3.10, less land grant deductions. 

No. 24506.—L. G. Everist, Inc., Sioux City, 
Iowa, v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad. Against rate of 14 cents 
per 100 pounds on crushed stone, from Dell 
Rapids, S. Dak., to Burlington, Iowa, as unrea- 
sonable extent exceeded 11 cents. 


Increase in Rental 
Paid by Long Island — 
Railroad Is Opposed 


Possible Advances in Rates 
Are Foreseen if Terminal 
Charge Is Changed, I. C. C, 
Is Told in Briefs 


Possible increases in passenger fares for 
commuters traveling between Long Island 
and Manhattan are stressed by organ- 
izations 6f Long Island residents in briefs 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission June 16 in opposition to the Penn- | 
sylvania Railroad’s plan to increase the) 
rental for the use of its Manhattan ter- 
minal facilities by the Long Island Rail- | 
(Docket No. 7308.) 

On behalf of the commuters the Nassau | 
County Village Officials’ Association de- | 
clared: “The residents of Nassau County | 
are very largely commuters and families | 
of commuters who travel daily to and 
from New York City by the Long Island | 
Railroad. Any change in rental agree-| 
ment which will increase the burden | 


1.—R. 8S. Dixon, Fort 


———____—, 
s —s 


Trade Situation 
For Week Shown 
_ In World Survey 


Conditions in the Orient and 
South Africa Analyzed in 


Reports to Department of 
Commerce 





Trade conditions in nations of the Orie 
ent and South Africa are analyzed in the 
weekly review of world ‘trade just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
| reports are based on statements from trade 


commissioners abroad. The section of the 
weekly review dealing with the Orient and 
South Africa follows in full text: 


China 


China.—Erratic exchange fluctuations 
during the past week have temporarily 
curtailed the restricted buying that has 
been noticeable in North China areas in 
the past few weeks. A growing tendency 
| for the replacement of necessary import 
| articles from Shanghai stocks is reported. 
| Some local business is noted in metals, 
| largely for local factories manufacturing 
| Substitute import commodities. Some slight 
improvement is also noticeable in autos 
motive lines. The North China fur mar- 
ket has closed for the season, with ex- 


porters reporting small, but profitable, 
business. 


Exports of other commodities continue 
slack, although some activity is noticeable 
in anticipation of the new export tariff 
which takes effect on June 1. The tax 
situation is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult, with new official and authorized tax 
bureaus reported imposing heavier bur- 
dens upon movements of both import and 
export cargoes. Traders now have no 
knowledge of the numbers of taxes, nor 
the amount which will be collected on 
goods in transit. 


Hong Kong exchange has weakened, 


with the usual disturbing reaction upon 
South China markets. 


The Canton commercial and _ political 

situation is developing slowly, with no 

disturbing effects thus far reported. 
Manchurian trade in all lines is dull, 


chiefly because of further depreciation in 
silver. 


Japan 
Japan.—Some branches of Japan’s trade 
are showing more activity. The cotton 
textile trade has improved and prices 
have strengthened. Raw silk exports are 
increasing with May shipments approxi- 


nozzle (3), the kinetic energy of the gas| placed upon the Long Island Railroad has| mating 50,000 piculs, against 21,300 piculs 


| will be converted into rotation of the pro-|a direct and immediate effect upon their in April. (1 picul equals 132 1-3 pounds.) 


peller blades (10 and 10’), thereby pro-/| pocketbooks and the value of their prop- | Silk prices, however, are still unsatisfac- 


|pelling the body of the aircraft as an! 


aeroplane. 


| 

Regulation of Energy 
The principle of the invention which| 
contemplates an arrangement whereby the 
amount of energy that is absorbed by the} 
turbine wheels can be varied so that the) 


| aircraft can be propelled through the air} 


partly by propeller blades (10 ‘and 10’) | 
and partly by a portion of the blast of} 
gas acting on the rocket principle, is then 
explained. 


The shafts (9 and 9’) carrying the tur- | 
bine wheels (8 and 8’) are adapted to) 
rotate freely on relatively fixed support- | 
ing axles (11 and 11’), it is stated, the | 
ends of which are supported in guides} 
(12). The axies are each pivotably con-, 
nected at opposite ends to pairs of di-| 
vergent arms (13), the other ends of | 
which are pivotably connected to pairs of | 
plungers (14), slidably mounted in guides | 
(15) disposed above rocket 5 and below) 
the axis of the nozzle (3) and supported | 
by the body of the aircraft. The plung-| 
ers (14) of each pair provide oppositely | 
facing rack teeth (14a) which are in mesh | 
with the teeth of a pinion (16) mounted 
on a shaft (17) rotatably supported by a 
guide (15) between a pair of plungers 
(13) so that turning of a shaft (17) will} 
cause the plungers (14) to move in op- 
posite directions. 


By turning the shafts (17) in unison, | 
the arms (12) supporting the axles (11 and 
11’) may be caused to shift the turbine 
wheels (8 and 8’) bodily in opposite di-| 
rections with respect to the axis of the 
discharge nozzle (3). By thus shifting 
the turbine wheels with respect to the 
nozzle, the degree to which the blast of 
gas impinges upon the turbine vanes can) 
be varied. 

In figure 2, the turbine wheels are shown 
in such a position that the vanes receive 
and absorb the entire energy of the blast 
of gas from the nozzle. In this position, 
it is stated, the body is propelled en- 
tirely by rotation of the propeller blades. 
As indicated in dotted lines, however, the 
turbine wheels may be separated so that 
only a portion of the total energy of the 
gas blast is absorbed by the vanes; so 


jthat for this position of parts the air- 
| craft 
| blades and partly by reaction of a portion 


is partly driven by the propeller 
of ‘the gas blast—that is, by rocket ac- 
tion. 

Illustration Explained 


The relation between the turbine vanes 
and the nozzle shown in dotted lines 


- 


}in figure 2, it is asserted, is particularly 


advantageous when operating the aircraft 
at very high altitudes in which the den- 
sity of the air is so reduced as to lower 
the efficiency of the propeller blades and 
to increase the efficiency of the blast of 
gas itself as a propelling medium, the, 
speed of the aircraft at such an altitude 
being considered in excess of the speed 
possibly attainable when utilizing pro- 
peller blades alone to propel the craft. 

Upon further separating the turbine 
wheels, it is indicated, the vanes can be 
entirely removed from the influence of 
the gas blast, so that there is no im- 
pingement of the gas upon the vanes. 
When this condition is attained, it is 
stated, the aircraft will be propelled en- 
tirely by rocket principle, wherein the 
reaction of the gas blast is so great that 
it propels the aircraft. This position 
would be employed, it is suggested, only 
when the draft has risen to such an 
altitude that the propeller blades are use- 
less, at which altitude the air will offer 
substantially no resistance to the passage 
of the aircraft, and speeds of several 
hundreds of miles per hour will be readily 
attained. 


Means are specified for driving the tur- 
bines at equal speed. A modified appli- 
cation of the principle by which the pro- 
pellers moved by the turbines are placed 
in a forward position in front of the 
wings of the arcraft is illustrated by a 
drawing and described in the applica- 
tion. 


as | 
| 


Renewal of Lease Asked 
On Detroit Terminal Line 


The Michigan Central and New York 
Central railroads have applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to renew their lease of the Detroit 
Manufacturers’ Railroad. (Finance 
Docket No. 6613.) 

The line has been under lease to the 
New. York Central Lines since 1902. It 


(Department of | constitutes a part of the terminals in 


Detroit. 


Austria Enforcing System 


erty.” 
Other Briefs Filed | 
The New York Transit Commission filed | 
a petition opposing the proposed rental) 
increase in its entirety, while the Pennsy]- | 
vania urged approval of the plan in a} 


brief filed on behalf of itself and its sub- ls 


sidiary, the Long Island Railroad. 

The proposed new rental agreement pro- 
vides for annual payments by the Long 
Island to the Pennsylvania based on a 5.75) 
per cent return on the value of invest-| 
ment in that part of the station used by 
the Long Island. In an earlier petition 
the Pennsylvania had proposed annual 
rental based on 6 per cent return, which 
was denied by the Commisgion. The | 
rental agreement now in effe€t is based) 
according to the Commission, on a 4 per) 
cent return. 

The new agreement proposed by the car- 
riers, would eliminate all of the station 
facilities above the track level, resulting 
in a reduction of $15,000,000 in the station } 
investment upon which the rental would 
be based. 

Jurisdiction Questioned 


Both the Pennsylvania and the Long) 
Island railroads have questioned through- | 
out the proceedings the Commission's juris- | 
diction in the case. In support of its con- 
tention the Pennsylvania declared in its 
brief that regulation by the Commission 
could be justified only in the event that 
the proposed arrangement was not agree- 
able to both the Long Island and itself. 

George H. Stover, counsel for the New 
York Transit Commission, asserted in his 
brief that reduction of the rate of re- 
turn to the Pennsylvania Railroad in the 
proposed agreement from the original pro- 
posal of 6 per cent to the present pro- 
posal of 5%, per cent was hardly suffi- 
cient to offset the Commission's objection 
made originally to the plan. 

Further objection was made by the 
Transit Commission to the proposed ren- 
tal arrangement on the ground that its 
present provisions would permit an al- 
teration at the end of five years of the 
entire agreement and the establishment 
of rates already condemned by the Com- 
mission. 


} 


Of Social Insurance 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


support of State funds for sickness insur- 
ance, unemployment and distress relief, 
old-age pensions, and other similar serv- 
ices in most cases exceed 8 per cent of 
the wages paid. 

In the lowest class, comprising weekly 
wages up to 96 cents, the total contribu- 
tions toward the various funds amount to 
19 cents per week, or 20 per cent of the 
wage, of which 11 cents must be paid by 
the employe and 8 cents by the employer. 

Very few workers, however, earn only 
96 cents a week; 76 per cent earn more 
than $4, and ‘5 per cent more than $5, 
of which the majority earn $7.30 per week. 
In the highest wage class—more than $5— 
the total contributions amount to 91 cents 
per week. 

On a weekly wage of $5, therefore. pro- 
duction is burdened by an item of over- 
head expense amounting to 18 per cent 
of the total wage sum, not including acci- | 
dent insurance, ‘Krankenentgelt,” and 
“Urlaubsentgelt.” or continued pavment of 
the worker while he is. on regular leave 
of absence. On a weekly wage of $7.30 
the contributions amount to only 12.4 per 
cent. However, the total outlay for all 
categories of social welfare amounts to 
18 to 20 per cent of the wage if payments 
made by the employer to sick workers and 
to those on leave of absence are included. 

From the combined total of contribu- 
tions in the highest wage class, the em- 
ployer has to pay 39 cents, or almost 8 
per cent of the wage, whereas the em- 
ploye pays 52 cents, or 10 per cent. The 
Main Association of Austrian Manufac- 


| turers remarked that this is not the only 


burden of social-welfare aid which manu- 
facturers have to bear, because the em- 
ploye’s share in the tota] contributions is 
to a great extent borne by the manufac- | 
turer, usually in the form of higher wages. 








BEFORE BUYING 


CABLE CODES 


See“Bensinger”. 
F.C.BENSINGER CO. 
19 Whitehall St., N.Y.¢ Bow!. Gr. 6580 





| requirements. 


{in from other sections. 


tory. The first sale of spring cocoons in- 
dicates production costs of 520 yen per 
picul for yellow silk and 550 yen per picul 
tor white. As forward silk contracts are 
being placed at approximately the same 
price, no profit is expected. 


Sericulturists are endeavoring to reduce 
e Summer and Autumn cocoon, crops 
by 30 per cent from the average for the 
last three years. Idle funds in Japan's 
banks have increased considerably and it 
is probable the government will abandon 
its no loan policy this year, a procedure 
strongly urged by the banks. The cabinet 
is reported to be discussing a 50,000,000 
yen credit for use in Russian trade. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—Philippine business 
conditions continue depressing, with mer- 
chandise moving slowly and cautiously to 
provincial consumers. General improve- 
ment will probably not occur until prices 
for copra, abaca, and sugar increase mate- 
rially. Merchandise stocks in Manila are 
comparatively low, but sufficient for local 
The textile market is very 
quiet, with profits to dealers difficult in 
both American and Japanese lines. No 
change has occurred in the. credit situe 
ation and the failure of an important Fili- 
~ foodstuffs firm was reported last 
week. 


South Africa 


South Africa.—Trade conditions were es- 
sentially unchanged in May. The usual 
seasonal slackening in demand for most 
import lines has been in evidence in the 
Cape but has been offset by the beginning 
of the Natal season where a fair holiday 
business has developed. Transvaal turn- 
over has been good, the high rate of op- 
eration of the gold mines and the consid- 
erable amount of building activity over- 
riding the effects of the rural depression 
on general turnover. 

Rhodesian trade is very dull as the re- 
sult of an outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease and the poor outlook in copper. 
The sales trend in automobiles has been 
steady to downward, the Cape market be- 
ing seasonally dull and the Transvaal 
badly affected by the excessive selling at 
auction of high grade used cars brought 
February imports 
of American and Canadian cars numbered 
737, valued at £91,250, and of European 
cars, 233, valued at £38,388. 


American trucks imported numbered 66, 
valued at £16,786, as compared with 9 from 
Europe, valued at £4,910. Demand for re- 
placement parts has been restricted as the 
result of the gasoline price war which has 
strained the credit of the retail traders. 
Stocks of parts and accessories are very 


low, however, and improvement in orders 
must come soon. 





200 Tasks 
for Electricity 


on the Farm 


SES of power on farms 

offer a promising field of 
growth for the electric indus- 
try, with great benefits for 
agriculture. 

It is estimated over 200 
tasks and chores on the farm 
may be done electrically at a 
cost greatly overshadowed by 
the tasks accomplished. 

The Associated Gas and 
Electric System serves rich 
rural sections in its territories 
which comprise nearly one- 
half the area of New York, 
one-third of Pennsylvania, 
and one-fourth of New Jersey. 


For information about As- 
sociated securities, telephone 
Bowling Green 9-3957 or write 
for Circular F19 


(ieneral Utility Securities 
Incorporated 
61 Broadway, New York 
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Farm Land Sales | 


Show an Increase’ 


In the Southeast Customs receipts .........ss000s $1,010,712.42 


Federal Land Bank of Co- 
lumbia Has No Difficulty | 
Selling Foreclosed Prop-| 
erty; Farmers Optimistic 


Cotumsra, S. C., June 16.—‘“The success | 
of the Federal Land Bank of Columbia 
in the sale of farms which it has been 
necessary to foreclose upon shows dis- 
tinctly that the market for farm lands has | 
improved in the last half year or more, | 
for the sales for the first five months of 
1931 totaled more than $1,000,000 which 
was the greatest amount ever sold by this 
institution in a similar length of time, 


said F. H. Daniel, president of the mac, Purchase of Interest | 


here today. | 

“Farm land,” Mr. Daniel continued, “at | 
present values, in most parts of the ter- | 
ritory covered by the Federal Land Bank | 
—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia | 
and Florida—now offers a real investment | 
to a farmer of average ability who can | 
produce crops on such farm land at a | 
cost which will permit him to pay the in- | 
terest on his mortgage debt, his taxes and | 
leave enough in addition to support his | 
family. In fact, many farms will do bet- | 
ter than that. 

“That such a condition exists in this 
territory is reflected by the large number 
of inquiries from farmers, business men 
and others who wish to purchase farms. A 
few months ago, only farmers were inter- 
ested but now business men see an oppor- 
tunity to be landowners and to operate 
their properties at a profit. Most of our | 
sales are to people living in the immediate | 
vicinity of farms offered for sale. As yet, | 
we have witnessed no interstate move- | 
ment of farmers such as occurred rather | 
regularly a few years ago. Our experience 


me to believe in the returning confidence 
as a farming proposition but as on invest- | 
ment. These local people are ab 


producing over a series of years under | 
intelligent management. - | 


Sufficient Idle Cash 


“There is enough idle cash and credits 
in almost every community to finance the 
purchase of all of the good farms now 
being offered for sale, so it is not a matter 
of financing which hinders sales. Until 
recent months people have lacked confi- | 
dence in farming, yet it is a fundamental 
industry in all of these States and will 
continue as such. Idle farms are cOm- 
munity problems as well as individual 
ones. It is decidedly unprofitable to any 
community to let farms stand idle which 
can be farmed to advantage by someone. | 
The southeastern States themselves need 
the product of every tillable acre. | 

“One of the bett signs of the awakening | 
to the possibilities of the agrictilture of | 
this area was the recent action of the 
South Carolina Bankers’ Association in 
which it was resolved that ‘farming can 
be restored to its proper place in our eco- | 


nomic structure only by the development | 
of a better understanding on the part of | 
farmers and of the general public that | 
farming, when properly conducted, can be | 


made to produce a living, pay taxes and | 





lthe old stock held $50 par value of 6 





_ STATEMENT 


June 13. Made Public June 16, 1931 
Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
IMCOME TAX ..ceecescscsvccces 6,785,311.38 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 895,858.77 


Miscellaneous receipts ........ 421,889.80 


Total ordinary receipts..... $9,113,772.37 | Business Volume for May 
Reported Less Than Last) 4vstria’ (scniuing) 


Belgium (belga) 
ye . _ 

Year With Little Change, Bulsers, view) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France 
Germany 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
poy (lira) 
etherlands 
Other public debt expenditures 1/656.961.75 |Change from the level of the preceding Norway 
BAGHOS) GGA... cccsceesy saeas 42,189,454.50 | months this year, according to the pre-| 


Balance previous day ......... 41,960,360.74 
ER en eee $51,074,133.11 | 
Expenditures 


General expenditures .......... $7,289,193.51 





Interest on public debt ..... 155,355.46 7; » 

Refunds of receipts ........... 159,097.23 From Previous Months 
Panama Canal ...... EERE sorta as | ————_- -- 

Operations in special accounts e £ old 
Adjusted service certificate fund 67,237.60 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 16.—The 
Civil service retirement fund... 47,997.21 | Volume of business in the Ninth Federal 


Investment of trust funds .... 
ee it 
Total ordinary expenditures $7,227,716.86 


TOCA cvccccccccccvvsenssvscces $51,074,133.11 


\for the entire district was appreciably | China 


In Wisconsin Utility | higher in dollar amount than in any other 


, | India (rupee) 
month this year. On the other hand, the Japan (yee) 


Singapore (dollar) 


Outlined at Inquir 


Concerned With The’ 


(Continued from Page 7.] 


Company, The Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany, Western Power Corporation, Missis- 
Mississippi Valley Electric 


pany. 


Power Company, Central Mississippi Valley 


e to apply | Electric Properties and a ar marketing of seven important oe prod- 
’ | way and Electric Company. ou stated | ucts, was 25 per cent smaller than in May, 
pa gay amg = po oat * apeeie et |that in 1921 the par value of The North | 1930, the increased volume of marketings | 

iN y American Company's capital stock was| being more than offset by the greatly re- 
reduced from $100 a share to the par value | duced prices for all commodities included 
of $50 a share upon classification of each | in the estimate. 


share of $100 par value capital stock into 


one share of $50 par value 6 per cent pre- | sulted in serious deterioration of Winter 
\ferred stock and one share of $50 par rye in the Ninth Federal Reserve District. | 
| The forecasted crop for the four complete | 
| States (Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota | 


value common stock. 


Plan Submitted to 


Increase Stock 


Q. At whose suggestion was it done? 

A. At the, suggestion of Mr. Harrison 
Williams, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of The North American Company, in 
a@ letter to the stockholders of that com-| 
pany, submitted a plan for increasing the | 
authorized capital stock of the company | 
from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000, of which | 
$30,000,000 was to consist of common stock | 
and $30,000,000 was to consist of 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, all of the 
par value of $50 per share. The plan 
further provided for the issue to each 
stockholder for each $100 par value of 


| 


per cent cumulative preferred stock and 
$50 par value of common stock. 

Q. Did The North American Company 
thereupon raise new capital; that is, after | 


interest and leave a net balance in favor | the plan was adopted? 


of the farmer and that at the present low |, A. Common stockholders were then of- 
level of land prices farm lands offer an | {gfed the right to subscribe to additional 


excellent investment not only to actual |C°mmon stock at par, $50 per share, to) 


farmers but also to investors engaged in 


| the extent of $10,422,400, which was equal 


other occupations.’ These bankers, recog- | '° 70 per cent of the total outstanding 


nizing the conditions, agreed to join with | 


, the other forces in the State interested in 
farming in an effort to improve the status 
of the industry throughout the State, at- 
tacking such problems as diversification of 
crops, upbuilding and conservation of soil, 
the production of feed and food for the 
home and farm use and for supplying the 
needs of the people of the State, increas- 
ing the demand for South Carolina prod- 
ucts within the State, promotion of corn 
and pig clubs, reforestation and a keener 


and more general appreciation of farm- | 


ing possibilities on the part of farmers 


and investors and those who are dependent | 


upon agriculture for success in business. 
Farms Supply the Homes 


“Deplorable as has been the depression 
in agriculture it has not been an unmixed 
evil. It has brought home to farmers, as 
nothing before, the necessity for produc- 
ing on the farm the commodities which 
are needed in the home. The slogan ‘farm 
for a living and make money’ is not al- 
ways interpreted favorably by farmers. 
Usually, it is because they do not under- 
stand that their efforts are not to be 


limited to producing just enough to live | 


on but that, after they have assured them- 
selves of a living, then they can produce 
cash crops with a much greater degree of 
safety than if they had neglected the es- 
sentials of existence. We are finding that 


many a man who moved from the city to | 


the country a few years ago, when the 
price of labor was abnormally high in the 
cities, is moving back again. He may be 
idle in the city, his funds may be partially 


depleted and melting away rapidly and the | 


farm looks a lot better to him than it did 
when he left it a few short years ago. At 
least, it promises three square meals a day, 
shelter and comfort. 


Rotation of Crops Used 


“During the last year or so farmers 
@ also have come to realize that they must 
make their crops cheaply. Thus, they 
have made more use of the rotation of 
crops which has tended to reduce the 
fertilizer bill and at the same time in- 
creased soil fertility. In fact, I believe 
there is a general tendency among the 
farmers in most of this territory to over- 
come obstacles and look to the future with 
increased confidence. This is reflected 
directly into our bank in the more de- 
termined effort on the part of borrowers 
to pay their installments on their loans 
promptly and also to pay their taxes. 

“I believe farmers in this territory are 
making this year’s crops more cheaply 
than for many years past. Fertilizer was 
low in price, labor costs much less than 


it did a year ago and farmers are spend- | 


ing less because forced to do so. Further. 
the overhead in the form of land values 


is less. These facts all bear directly upon | 
the net returns to the farmers this Sum- | 


mer and next Fall.” 


Wisconsin Senate Defeats 
Bill to Regulate Loans 


MapiSon, Wis., June 16. 


common stock after the classification of | 
}the previously outstanding $29,793,300 | 
|$100 par value stock into $14,896,650 of 
/$50 par value preferred stock and $14,- 

896,650 of $50 par value common stock. 
In a letter to its common stockholders, 
|dated December 5, 1921, a copy of which 
appears as Appendix 41, The North Amer- 
{ican Company offered for subscription to 
common stockholders of record December 
15, 1921, the $10,422,400 par value of addi- | 
tional common stock in installments. 

Q. Was this issue of common stock un- | 
|derwritten by bankers? 

A. Under an agreement between The 
North American Company and Dillon, 
Read and Company, dated December 5, 
1921, Dillon, Read and Company agreed 
to underwrite the first installment of 
| $2,223,350 par value of common stock for 
@ commission of $167,501.25, or $3.75 per 
share on 44,667 shares, and agreed to take 
up and pay for at par, $50 per share, 
such stock as not taken up by stock- 
holders. The underwriters were also given 
the right to subscribe and pay for at par 
without commission, such stock of suc- 
ceeding installments not taken by stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Harrison Williams was assigned a 
50 per cent interest in the underwriting 
commitment by Dillon, Read and Com- 
pany. Dillon, Read and Company had 


in the syndicate which acquired the hold- 
ings of the Campbell estate in the stock 
of The North American Company in June, 
1920. Since the underwriters took up 
$951,050 par value of the $2,233,350 of 
common stock covered by the first instali- 
ment, Mr. Williams’ proportion was 50 per 
cent, or $480,525, which, if he exercised 
| the successive options applicable thereto, 
| would amount to $2,242,450 par value, or 
| approximately 8.5 per cent of the total 
outstanding common stock at the end of 
1923, and to this extent would represent 
jan increase in his stock interest in The 
| North American Company. The indica- 
| tions are that he did add to his holdings 
| through the exercise of such subscription 
| rights. 

| @. You have said that The North Amer- 
}ican Company issued common stock in 
{payment of dividends. Does The North 
| American Company pay all of its divi- 
| dends on common stock in common stock? 

A. During 1923 The North American 
Company inaugurated the policy of pay- 
jing all dividends on common stock in 
;}common stock, and has continued that 
| policy, All dividends thus paid have been 
at the rate of 2.5 per cent quarterly on 
| the outstanding common stock at each 
quarter. The common stock issued by the 
company in payment of dividends on com- 
mon stock amounted to 2,490,718.7 shares 
for the period 1923-1929, to which the 
company assigned a value of $24,907,187, 
or $10 per share. 
| @. Does the company afford its com- 
mon stockholders an opportunity to divert 
their dividend stock into cash? 

A. Common stockholders desiring to 
convert their dividend stock to cash are 
afforded the opportunity by presenting 
this stock to Edison Securities Corpora- 





tion, a wholly owned subsidiary of The | 


The Groves bill (A 226), providing for North American Company. The proceeds 


drastic regulation of small-loan compa- 


from the sale of the dividend stock are 


nes by the State Banking Commission, | paid quarterly based on market value of 
has been killed, 27 to 5, by the Wisconsin the common stock. 


Senate. Under the Groves plan the Bank- 
ing Commission would have licensed the 
companies and would have been given 
power to refuse or revoke such permits 
upon evidence of poor conduct of business. 
It could order companies to cease making 
loans in any district, and to change meth- 
ods of advertising. 
3% per cent on all loans under $100 and 


2'¢ per cent over $100 would have been | for this purpose. A few 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 18. 


Soap Advertising in Jamaica 
Most of the soaps sold in Jamaica are 


Maximum rates of | advertised weekly in the press, using ad- 


e manufacturers 
the more popu- 


vertising plates sent by 


llowed until changed by the Commission.|lar brands are advertised on the scrcen 
The bill also would have granted power | of motion picture theaters and occasionaily 


@to set maximum rates on loans according | in trams and local periodicals. 


to types. 





ment of Commerce.) 


26,008.22 | Reserve District during May was smaller 


| country check clearings index for May was | 
|20 per cent below May a year ago, which! Canada (dollar) 
|is the largest decline recorded so far this; Cuba (peso) ... 
Further declines in practically all} Mexico (peso) 
‘ - | agricultural commodities which were‘ re- | 
Transcript of Testimony at |corded during May were doubtless re- 
. rs sponsible for the low point of the country |* Uruguay (peso) 
Federal Investigation Ts | clearings index. 


| year. 


been associated with Harrison Williams | 


(Depart- | 





of duties u 
the United 


han in May a year ago, but showed little 


The summary follows in full text: 


Shipments Decline 


s * Freight carloadings in the first three | y : : | 
North American Company weeks of May were only two-thirds as large | Pennsylvy ania Mills 


— ;as during the same three weeks last year, 

9 with shipments of iron ore, lumber and 
coke leading the decline. When compared | 
with a year ago, decreases also occurred 
any : in department store sales, electric power | 
sippi River Power Company, Central) consumption, postal receipts, building per- 
; Properties, | mits and total building contracts awarded. 
Washington Railway and Electric Com-| Flour shipments from Minneapolis dropped 
to a new low level for the year. Increases 
Q. I think we have eee one occurred in linseed product shipments, 
‘ ‘ . |able detail the acquisitions by e North | bread and durum wheat and flax mar- 
in the sale of lands in the last year leads | American Company of the stocks of West* | ketings, and in the receipts of all classes 
in the fundamental value of land not only }ern Power Corporation, Mississippi River | of livestock at South St. Paul. 





District was exceptionally low, especially in | 
Montana where the June f condition fig- 
ure was only 47, compared with a 10-year 
average figure of 88. Pastures in North Da- 
kota were nearly as poor, being rated at 
49, compared with a 10-year average of 
79. The condition figures for wild hay in 
these two States were practically the same 
as for pastures, and those for tame hay 
were only slightly better. 


Little Rainfall Reported 


Governmental weather observation sta- 
tions are maintained at 10 towns in Mon- 
tana. None of these stations has re- 
ported as much as 4 inches of rainfall 
since April 1; only three have reported a 
total of 2 inches or more between April 1 
and June 10; two have reported between 
1 and 2 inches, and five have reported less 
than 1 inch, one of which was only .26 of 
an inch. Fourteen stations are located in 
central and western North Dakota, one of 
which has reported a total of 4.04 inches; 
eight between 1 and 3 inches, and five less 
than 1 inch, three of which were less than 
one-half of an inch. | 

With such unfavorable prospects for 
forage and roughage crops as these condi- 
tion figures and drough conditions indi- 
cate, it is evident that there will neces- 
sarily be considerable reduction in the live- 
stock holdings in these States during the 
next few months. Reports have already 
been received from Montana of sales of 
entire bands of ewes and lambs. Ewes are 
reported to have been in poor condition 
at lambing time on account of lack of 
feed, with the result that the number of | 
lambs saved is far below normal. | 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Alabama: H. H. Montgomery, Superintend- | 
ent of Banks, has announced: Macen County 
Bank, Tuskegee, and Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company, Montgomery, closed; Choctaw Bank, | 
| Butler, capital increased from $20,000 to $27,- 
) 500; Commercial Bank, Roanoke, opened for 
business. 





California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
{of Banks, has announced: General Motors | 
Acceptance Corporation, New York. branch 
| of San Francisco office authorized at Fresno, 
; and of Los Angeles office at San Diego. 

Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Com- 
| missioner, has announced: State Bank of | 
Otterbein, Otterbein, and American State | 
Bank, South Bend, closed. 

Iowa: L. A. Andrew. Superintendent of 
| Banks, has announced: Farmers Savings Bank, | 
Cushing, Merchants State Bank, Correction- 
ville and Holstein Savings Bank, Holstein, | 
| clésed. 

Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, Bank Commissioner, 
has announced: Burlingame State Bank, Bur- 
lingame, merged with First National Bank, 
same place; Citizens State Bank, Wichita, | 
merged with Farmers State Bank, same place; | 
First National Bank, Valley Falls, merged | 
with Kendall State Bank, same place; | 
Wulfekuhler State Bank, Leavenworth, Farm- 
ers & Merchants State Bank, Kinsley, Farm- 
ers State Bank, Sedgwick, and Coyville State 
Bank, Coyville, suspended. | 

Kentucky: W. A. Dicken, Banking Commis- 
| sioner, has announced: Peoples Bank, Clay, 
| charter approved, capital, $15,000. 

Maine: Sanger N. Annis, Bank Commissioner, 
has announced: Merrill Trust Company, 
Bangor, has taken over Frontier National | 
| Bank, Eastport, and the Searsport National 
Bank, Searsport, to be operated as branches. 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Com- 
| missioner; has announced: First State Bank, 
Boyd, Farmers State Bank, Atwater, Clara 
| City State Bank, Clara City, Waltham State 
Bank, Waltham, Renville County State Bank, 
Bird Island, State Bank of Vesta, Vesta, Lac | 
Qui Parle County Bank, Madison, State Bank 
of Milroy, Milroy, Olivia State Bank, Olivia 
Millville State Bank, Millville, and Citizens | 
State Bank, Twin Valley, closed. | 








Issue of Highway Bonds 
Is Sold by Louisiana 


| 
Baton Rovcg, La., June 16. | 


The Louisiana Highway Commission on 
June 15 sold $15,000,000 of highway bonds 
to five New Orleans banks to bear 4% 
per cent interest at a premium of $3,000, 
the bidders to name the depositories 
{where the proceeds will be carried with- 
out interest to the State. 

The banks making the successful bid | 
were the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- | 
pany, the Whitney Trust and Savings | 
Bank, the Canal Bank and Trust Com- | 
pany, Interstate Trust and Banking Com- | 
pany, and the American Bank and Trust 
Company. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO | 
Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 
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U. s. TREASURY | Trade Conditions | FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


Are Reviewed in’ 
Minneapolis Area 2°)" "cce.Pahi 


nm merchandise imported into 


In 
522 o 


Poland (zloty) 
liminary summary of agricultural and! Portugal (escudo) 
business conditions released Jane 16 by the 
| Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 


Rumania 
Spain (peseta) 
| Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland 


Bank debits were 11 per cent lower than} Yugoslavia (dinar) 


‘ : a 
a year ago in May, but the daily average; Hons Kong (dollar) 


| China (Shanghai tael) 
(Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 


Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil 
Chile (peso) 


Colombia (peso) 
| Bar silver 


Employment Dropped 2 Per | 
Cent at 800 Factories 


PHILADELPHIA, 
sylvania 


Bank of 
plants, employing about 271,000 workers, 
with a weekly pay roll of nearly $6,000,000. 
While a small decline in employment in 
May is typical, the drop from April to} 
Unfavorable weather during May re- May last year was also 2 per cent in em-| 
ployment and over 4 per cent in wage 
payments, the bank release announces. It | 
continues as follows in full text: 

The metal products and transportation | Ployes on rolls. 
and South Dakota) was reduced 25 per | equipment groups experienced the largest 
cent, or nearly 6,500,000 bushels. Winter | declines in wages, 
wheat suffered a reduction of 1,000,000 | showed decreases with the “exception of 
bushels during May, or about 8 per cent.| food products. 

The condition of pastures on June 1/|were shown in the food and chemical 
throughout the Ninth Federal Reserve | products groups, the gain in the latter 


As of June 16 


New York, June 16.~—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
‘ursuance of the provisions of section 
the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


tates, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that ‘the buying rates 

| tn the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
















Show Labor Decline 


employment 
over 2 per cent and total wage payments 
and hours worked declined over 6 per | —————— — 


Farmers’ cash income, estimated fromj|cent from April to May, according to 
reports received by the Federal Reserve | 


although all groups 


Increases in employment 
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OF THE BOND MARKET 


Sound judgment of investment 
values must be founded upon the 
basic factors that affect securities 
and their markets. The charts 
herewith present graphically some 
of these important fundamentals 
as they exist today. They are of 
timely interest and help to inves- 
tors who seek sound and adequate 


information upon which to base 


their decisions. 


















WRITE FOR THIS INTERESTING 
REVIEW OF CURRENT BOND 


MARKET CONDITIONS 
. 


For a more complete summary of conditions in 
the current bond market, write for our Quarterly 
Bond Review, from which these charts are taken. 
It is just off the press. You will find the up-to- 
date comments contained in this book valuable 
and interesting, whether you may be contemplat- 
ing investment at this time or later. In it there 
are descriptions and approximate yields of many 
diversified, well-secured issues, to fit particular 
requirements. A copy will gladly be sent upon 
request. Call, phone or write for booklet WS-6 








which was amended in 1925. 








The trend of Federal Reserve Bank credit outstanding and the principal 
factors in changes, based on weekly averages of daily figures, are shown 
in the chart, prepared by the Federal Reserve Board to illustrate a na- 
tional summary of business conditions, appearing in the Federal Reserve 


The latest figures used as a faetor in preparing the 
chart are for the week ended May 27, 1931. 


being due to greater employment in the 
Philadelphia from over 800| Paint and varnish industry and petroleum 
|refining. While textile products in total 
show a decrease from the previous month, 
woolens and worsteds, carpets and rugs, and 
men’s clothing showed increases in both 


reported a slight | 
drop in employment with small gains in 


round 


GENERAL BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC TRENDS 












|} bar has been removed.” 


New Bank Commissioner 


|by the resignation of W. O. Dicken to| stated. ' 
become president of the redrganized A number of proposals, 








under Commissioner Dicken. were presented.” 















RELATIVES 









~ 1929 19301937 
Short term money rates, at low- 
est recorded levels, réflect 
reduced demand for com- 
mercial credit. Chart shows 
4-6 Months Prime Com- 
mercial Paper. 


THREE SOURCES OF INVESTMENT DEMAND 


1929 1930 1931 
Industrial production in re- 
duced volume has released 
funds for investment. Chart 
adjusted for seasonal fluctu- 
ations; 1923-1925=100. 


The declining cost of living 
means that the bondholder’s 
fixed income buys more. 
(July, 1914=100). 
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Banks are employing their 
reserve funds increasingly 
in bonds. Chart shows in- 
vestments (excluding U.S. 
Gov. obligations and stock 
holdings) of all Federal Re- 
serve member banks. 


Insurance companies, large 
bond buyers, have steadily 
added to their holdings. 
Chart shows Security invest- 
ments, 984% of which are 
bonds, of 40 leading life in- 
surance companies. 


Interest and dividend payments 
have continued an impor- 
tant factor in demand for 
bonds. 








BOND OFFERINGS AND YIELD TRENDS 
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The supply of new corporate 
and acoriiney bond offerings 
is only moderately large. 
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1929 930 1931 
Less recognized issues have 
been neglected, resulting in 
high yields. Chart shows 
average yield of 15 less rec- 
ognized corporate bonds. 
% 


Demand has been largely 
concentrated inthe gilt-edge 
class, causing yields to de- 
cline. Chart shows average 
yield of 15 gilt-edge corpo- 
rate bonds. 








THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN. Every Wednesday evening you may 
inctease your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on 





the Halsey, Stuart & Co. program. Broadcast over a nation-wide NBC network. 
TONIGHT— WEAF—90'CLOCK 


8 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 






HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 







CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 






BONDS TO FIT THE INVESTOR 


‘New Measure Passed by the 
Legislature Conforms to 
Amendment Voted Favor- 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 16. 


The measure of chief importance passed 
by the recent session of the California 
| Legislature in amending the banking laws 
of the State concerns the ee - eee 

holders of banks organized under laws 0 
i ain —— this State, according to a statement by 
Henry H. Childress, assistant attorney of 
the banking department, made on be- 
half of Edward Rainey, Superintendent 


“Prior to the general election in No- 
vember of 1930,” Mr. Childress said, “there 
was a provision in the Constitution of 
this State fixing the liability of stock- 
holders in corporations on a proportion- 
|ate basis. In this election, however, the 
|people favorably voted upon an amend- 
ment to exclude this provision and to 
grant to the Legislature the power to 


“The Legislature of 1917 had attempted 
|to pass a special act fixing the liability 
|of stockholders in banking corporations, 
This legis- 
lation, however, was held unconstitutional 
in view of the then existing constitutional 
provisions in the case of Wood v. Hama- 
| guchi, 207 Cal. 79. The present act is to 
some extent a reenactment of the former 
| legislation, now that the constitutional 


Another bill favorably acted upon, ac- 
cording to Mr. Childress, amended the 
Metropolitan Water District Act to in- 
clude among the bonds eligible for in- 
vestment by savings banks, 
aaniania | metropolitan water districts organized un- 
rs der the Metropolitan Water District Act 
of this State. By the same amendment 
to this act the metropolitan water dis- 
° : , | trict bonds are made eligible to secure the 
Is Appointed in Kentucky deposit in banks, first, of public moneys 

jin the hands of the State Treasurer and, 
FrankrorT, Ky., June 16.| second, public moneys in the hands of the 
Governor Flem D. Sampson announced | treasurers of cities, counties, or other po- 


employment and wage payments, hosiery |" June 15 the appointment of C. 8. Wil-| litical subdivisions of the State. 
and knit goods reported larger wage dis- | son, of Williamsburg, as State Banking} 
bursements, and cotton goods more em-/| Commissioner, to fill the vacancy caused | 


There were presented various bills deal- 
ing with the power of sale under deeds of 
| trust to secure indebtedness, Mr. Childress 


called the ‘lawyers bills,’ designed to pre- 
wage payments and hours worked. Metal|G@uaranty Bank and Trust Company, Of| vent trust companies from drawing wills 


products, transportation equipment, and | Lexington. 
textile products increased in both employ- 
ment and wage payments. 


Mr. Wilson has been chief) and otherwise encroaching upon which is 
deputy in the State Banking Department | alleged to be the province of attorneys, 
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Protection of Workers as Aim 
of Minnesota Agency + + + + 





Administration of Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and Protection of Women and Children 
Wage Earners Included in Activities 





By H. M. GALLAGHER 


Member, Industrial Commission, State of Minnesota 


HE State Industrial Commission was cre- 
7 ated by an act of the Legislature enacted 

at the 1921 session. Prior to the passage 
of that act, there existed as a part of the 
State government, a Department of Labor 
and Industries under the supervision of a 
State Labor Commissioner. By the terms of 
the 1921 act, this Department was continued 
under the control andi management of the 
State Industrial Commission and the Office 
of the Commissioner of Labor was abolished. 
The reorganization act of 1925 included the 
Department of Labor and Industries as one 
of the agencies of the State government and 
continued it under the charge of the Indus- 
trial Commission. 

+ + 

The Department of Labor and Industries 
as it now exists consists of the following Di- 
visions: Division of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Division of Standards, Division of Boiler 
Inspection, Division of Accident Prevention, 
Division of Statistics, Division of Women 
and Children, Division of Employment, and 
Division of Mediation and Arbitration. 

Each of the Divisions is under the super- 
vision of an individual commissioner assigned 
to supervise the work of such Division, but 
subject to the control of the Commission. 
While each of these Divisions function sepa- 
rately, the work involved in some of them is 
so closely associated with the work involved 
in others that it might properly be said that 
the chief functions of the Industrial Com- 
mission have to do with four branches of 
service, namely, the administration and su- 
pervision of the workman’s compensation 
law, the prevention of accidents, the welfare 
of women and children and employment. 

Minnesota's first workman’s compensation 
law was passed during the 1913 session of 
the Legislature. While the first act was 
somewhat of an experiment, it has been 
amended and revised from time to time until 
today the Minnesota workman's compensa- 
tion law is recognized as a model in other 
States. From the time of its passage until 
after the law was changed by the 1921 Leg- 
islature, it was administered under the juris- 
diction of the district courts with the coop- 
eration and assistance of the Labor Depart- 
ment. This work became so cumbersome, 
particularly in the districts embodying the 
large centers, that its administration and 
supervision was transferred by the law passed 
in 1921 from the district courts to the State 
Industrial Commission and has since been 
administered by that body subject to review 
by the State Supreme Court in cases where 
appeals are taken. 

> = 

Any attempt to go into a detailed explana- 
tion of the various provisions of the work- 
man’s compensation law would be impossible, 
so I will only endeavor to outline the pur- 
poses and effects of the law in a general 
way. It aims to partially compensate by way 
of damages persons injured or dependents of 
those killed by accident arising out of and 
in the course of their employment, the theory 
being that the industry in which people are 
employed should bear the burden of, the dis- 
abilities incurred through accident by reason 
of such employment. With that end in view, 
the Legislature provided that the terms of 
the Workman’s Compensation Act would ap- 
ply to all employers of labor except common 
carriers by steam railroads, domestic serv- 
ants, farm employers and persons whose em- 
ployment at the time of the injury was cas- 
ual and not in the course of the trade, busi- 
ness, profession or occupation of the em- 
ployer. 

Under the provisions of the law, the parties 


North Dakota 
Seeks to Beautify 
School Yards 


y 
Bertha R. Palmer 








~=r~E ' Superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruc- 
tion, State of North 

Dakota 


VERY community has its schoolhouse. 
E Our law requires boys and girls between 
the ages of 7 and 17 to attend every day 
school is in session. It is always a pleasure 
to go to an attractive, comfortable place and 
any well-built school can be made attractive 
by pleasant surroundings. 
It requires only as much effort to plant a 
windbreak, and make attractive shrubs and 
evergreens grow in a yard as is necessary to 


care for a field of corn or potatoes. The re- 
sults are just as valuable. The plantings 
need not be elaborate or extensive. A few 


rows of trees for a windbreak and several 
trees and shrubs for shade and ornament will 
make lonely buildings look comfortable and 
inviting. 

The scarcity of attractive school yards in 
North Dakota is not due to the lack of possi- 
bilities; but rather, because of a few unsuc- 
cessful plantings, to the prevailing idea that 
“trees will not grow in North Dakota.” This 
is an unfair conclusion for in nearly every 
community, trees and shrubs are grown suc- 
cessfully. 

However, three steps are necessary for suc- 
cessful growing: (1) Preparation of the 
ground, (2) wise selection of the plantings, 
and (3) cultivation—keeping the roots of the 
plantings free from grass and weeds, Where 
the plantings are to be made will depend 
somewhat upon the location of the buildings, 
walks, drives, and playground equipment. 

We are not alone in our plans to make 
beauty spots all over North Dakota. The 
North Dakota Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is sponsoring a federation forest around 
homes and churches. The North Dakota 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution is behind a program to plant 
memorial trees in parks and along highways. 
The Boy Scouts of America are distributing 
throughout the country nuts from trees from 
historic homes. The George Washington bi- 
centennial committee plans that 10,000,000 
trees will be planted as living memorials to 
our first President. 


to a contract of employment may elect not 
to come under the terms of tge Workman’s 
Compensation Act, in which case the com- 
mon law or other statutory law fixes the 
rights of the employe and employer for in- 
juries sustained in the course of employment. 
In order to eliminate disputes and make in- 
expensive the application of the law, the de- 
fenses of contributory negligence, assump- 
tion of risk and negligence of a fellow em- 
ploye are not available to an employer. 


+ + 


The act, while fair, cannot be said to be 
generous in its terms, the compensation pro- 
vided for being only an amount sufficient to 
sustain the injured employe and his family 
during the time of disability. In determin- 
ing this amount, the wage of the employe at 
the time he was injured and the nature and 
extent of the injury are taken jnto consider- 
ation and the awards made within the mini- 
mum and maximum limits fixed by the com- 
pensation act. In addition to the payment 
of compensation, the employer is required to 
pay such medical, surgical and hospital 
treatment as may reasonably be necessary at 
the time of the injury and during the dis- 
ability to cure and relieve from the effects 
of the injury. 

In order to aid the injured employe free 
legal service is furnished by the Commission 
in cases where requested by the employe. If 
the employe so desires he has the right to 
employ his own legal counsel. 


So that the payment of compensation, 
awards may be assured, every employer com- 
ing under the compensation act, except the 
State itself and the municipal subdivisions 
thereof, is required to carry compensation in- 
surance in some company authorized by the 
State to write that form of insurance in the 
State or he may be granted the privilege of 
self-insuring in the Industrial Commission 
by making application for exemption, show- 
ing financial ability to pay such compensa- 
tion and as a condition for the granting of 
such exemptions the Commission has author- 
ity to require the employer to furnish such 
security as it may consider sufficient to in- 
sure payment of all claims for compensation. 


Believing in the old adage that “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” the 
State has provided under the Industrial 
Commission a Division known as the Divi- 
sion of Accident Prevention. Its work re- 
lates to the enforcement of laws enacted to 
promote safety and sanitation in all places 
where persons are employed in industrial 
pursuits. 


The laws pertaining to safety and sanita- 
tion would not operate to any marked degree 
of efficiency unless provision were made 
whereby some delegated authority of the 
State would oversee their enforcement. This 
authority has been delegated to the State 
Industrial Commission. It is the duty of its 
inspectors to visit the factories, plants and 
places of business where human beings are 
employed and see to it that the machinery 
and appliances in such places are properly 
guarded so that the life and limb of the per- 
sons so required to work will not be subjected 
to unusual or unnecessary danger. 


 - 


This service affords, not only a physical 
protection to the worker, but also a financial 
protection to the employer whose accident 
record is bettered and his loss in dollars and 
cents lessened. While benefits derived from 
this branch of the service are almost impos- 
sible of computation by showing the number 
of lives protected or the amount saved in 
dollars and cents, those familiar with indus- 
trial pursuits know that by far the greater 
part of industrial accidents are caused by 
defective and improperly guarded machinery. 


The constantly changing conditions in this 
inventive and mechanical age with the sub- 
stitution of water, steam, electric and gas 
power for man power and the consequent 
mass production have made necessary the 
creation of agencies for the protection of the 
lives and limbs and health of the people, 
that were unnecessary in earlier ages, and 
the enlargement of these agencies to corre- 
spond with the development of power-driven 
mechanical devices and the increase in in- 
dustrial hazards. Such is the special func- 
tion in Minnesota of the Division of Accident 
Prevention, operating under supervision of 
the Industrial Commission. 


The Division of Women and Children is 
charged with the administration of all laws 
relating to the employment of: women and 
minors, including the child labor laws, the 
laws regulating hours and conditions of the 
employment of women and children and the 
minimum wage law formerly administered by 
the Minimum Wage Commission. 


The investigators of Division of Women 
and Children are engaged constantly in mak- 
ing regular inspections and investigations 
which are required because of information 
which reaches the Department, either as a 
result of complaints or by virtue of informa- 
tion otherwise procured by the investigators. 
The representatives of this Department have 
materially assisted in the enforcement of the 
provisions of the law relative to compulsory 
education. Great credit must be given the 
various women’s organizations throughout 
the State for their cooperation and assist- 
ance in making possible the achievements al- 
ready accomplished. 
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The Division of Employment maintains 
and conducts free employment offices in each 
of the three cities of the first class in the 
State under the name of Public Employment 
Service. This activity is carried on through 
separate employment offices for men «and 
women in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. 
By an act of the 1931 Legislature, the Indus- 
trial Commission was authorized to make a 
study of employment problems and to accept 
gifts and contributions for the purpose of 
defraying the cost of such study. The Spel- 
man Foundation has set aside the sum of 
$80,000 to be used by the Industrial Com- 
mission in cooperation with the University 
of Minnesota and the tri-city stabilization 
committee for the study proposed. It is 
hoped the determine some of the specific 
causes of unemployment, 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY’S 
INTEREST IN NATION’S ROADS 


Bureau of Public Road’s Efforts to Aid Highway Engi- 
neers and Motor Vehicles Manufacturers 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
meni is shown the relationship of the Government to tne basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with the automotive industry. 


By THOMAS H. MacDONALD 


Chief, Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agricujture 


OADS are the tracks of the motor 

R vehicle—as necessary to its utiliza- 

tion as rails to the steam locomotive 
J and its train. Naturally, therefore, the 
relationship that has developed between 
manufacturers of automotive vehicles 
and builders of roads has been a very 
close one. 
, + + 

When the motor vehicle was much 
younger, the relations of its builders and 
the makers of its tracks were not as 
harmonious as they have since become, 
disturbed as they were by the question 
whether to build the roads to fit the 
loads as the vehicle manufacturers de- 
manded, or trim the loads to save the 
roads as the road builders insisted. 

Fortunately for the development of 
highway transportation there was early 
recognition by the two groups of their 
mutual responsibilities to promote that 
development on lines of economy, out of 
which there grew the close relationship 
that now exists—a relationship that is 
based upon a common willingness to 
submit their joint problems to the test 
of economic and physical law and abide 
by the result. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, as the 
agency of the Department of Agricul- 
ture charged with the administration of 
the program of Federal-aid road con- 
struction, has been thrown into the most 
intimate relationship with the makers 
of motor vehicles. Jointly with the 48 
State highway departments, in the last 
14 years, it has supervised the construc- 
tion of 90,000 miles of the country’s 
most important interstate and _ inter- 
county highways at a total cost of more 
than $2,000,000,000. Mile for mile these 
are the roads most heavily used by mo- 
tor vehicles of all roads in the country. 
It is but natural, therefore, that the 
motor vehicle manufacturers should 
manifest a special interest in their con- 
struction, and that there should thus be 
formed numerous contacts with the 
Federal and State agencies that have 
their supervision in hand. 

+ + 

Obviously, it is no more possible for 
highway engineers to design a road sur- 
face without a knowledge of the number 
and weight of the vehicles that will use 
it than it is for- the railroad engineers 
to decide upon the weight of rail that 


will be used in their tracks without 
knowing the size of locomotives that will 
be operated over them. The problem of 
the engineers, of both schools, is indefi- 
nite and incapable of solution until the 
traffic factor is known with reasonable 
accuracy. 

To the railroad engineers this traffic 
factor presents no difficulties. The traf- 
fic is under the complete control of their 
companies; and the number of trains 
and weight of the largest equipment to 
be operated over a given section of track 
cgn be predicted with exactness. 

The highway engineer has no such 
complete control over the use of his 
product; but he must, nevertheless, find 
some means of forecasting that use with 
reasonable accuracy. To foresee the 
volume of traffic that will flow he must 
depend upon the guidance of such data 
as he may obtain by means of traffic 
surveys and the study of the principles 
and trends of automotive transporta- 
tion; and the adequacy of the roads he 
constructs rests upon his ability to read 
and interpret these data. 

+ + 


rf RESPECT to the weight of the larg- 
est vehicle to be accommodated, he 
has the legal restrictions as a guide, but 
in these there is no fixity. They are 
subject to change by Legislatures in re- 
sponse to popular demand and the needs 
of industry. So, even as to the weight 
of vehicles, the highway engineer must 
anticipate probable changes. 


In order that engineers might have at 
their disposal the basic facts essential to 
these various forecasts and decisions it 
has been necessary to undertake a great 
deal of research and investigation, and 
in this work the Bureau of Public Roads 
has long occupied a central position in 
which it has been required to maintain 
close cooperative relationship with ve- 
hicle manufacturers on the one hand 
and the highway building agencies of 
the States on the other. 

As a result of this work, the primary 
purpose of which has been to develop a 
rational basis of highway design, the 
Bureau has uncovered facts of the ut- 
most importance to the automotive in- 
dustry, and which have been utilized to 
the advantage of the industry and the 
business of highway transportation. 


In the next of this series of articles on the automotive industry to appear in 
the issue of June 18, Mr. MacDonald will continue his discussion of the relation 
of the Bureau of Public Roads to the automotive industry, telling of specific in- 
vestigations and tests of the Bureau which have proved useful to it. 





Illinois’ Public Health Program 
Various Activities Described by Specialist 
By DR. W. C. VAN WORMER 


District Health Superintendent, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


HE Illinois Legislature recently passed 
the appropriation bill of the State De- 
partment of Public Health. It provides 

for the expenditure of $660,721 per year dur- 
ing the biennium which begins on @July 1. 
This sum amounts to 81, cents per capita 
per year for the people of Illinois. 


Probably no other funds spent py the 
State government operate more quietly. Per- 
haps the influence of none other is more 
closely associated with the life of every man, 
woman and child in the State. It is prob- 
able that no other money spent brings larger 
returns on the investment. 


In every county of Illinois there is an 
agency of the Health Department which dis- 
tributes biologics. In Chicago there are 75 of 
these stations and all large cities have two 
or more each. From these stations may be 
had free of cost such things as diphtheria 
antitoxin, typhoid fever vaccine, smallpox 
vaccine, silver nitrate with which to wash 
the eyes of new-born infants in order to pre- 
vent the danger of blindness and diphtheria 
toxin antitoxin. The location of these sta- 
tions is well known to physicians who may 
obtain the biologics upon request for imme- 
diate use. 

From the main office of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health at Springfield may be 
obtained convalescent serum with which to 
treat infantile paralysis. When given before 
the onset of paralysis this serum prevents 
the development of paralysis in most cases. 
For people who are not able to pay for it, 
the Department likewise provides material 
for giving the Pasteur treatment to prevent 
rabies in patients who have suffered bites of 
rabid dogs or other animals. 

At Springfield, Chicago and Carbondale 
are maintained by the State Department of 
Public Health diagnostic laboratories where 
specimens relating to communicable diseases 
are examined free for the people of the @tate. 
The kinds of specimens received for exami- 
nation include sputum for tuberculosis, throat 
swabs for diphtheria, swabs from the mouth 
for Vincents angina or trench mouth, blood 
smears for malaria and for lead poisoning, 
animal heads for rabies, blood for typhoid 
fever, undulant fever, tularemia and syphilis. 
More than 100,000 tests of these kinds are 
made annually in the State diagnostic labo- 
ratories. Information gained in this way 
helps tremendously in the suppression, con- 
trol and prevention of epidemics ahd the 
spread of disease. 

In Illinois it is unlawful to be born, or to 
die or to get sick with a communicable dis- 
ease without having the essential facts con- 
nected with those important events reported 
to the State Department of Public Health. 
Every death certificate filed in the State is 
carefully examined and classified. A record 


is made of the cause, the time and the place 
of death and of the age, sex and color of 
the deceased. From this information we 
know what diseases or hazards are the most, 
dangerous to life; we know whether or not 
progress is being made against preventable 
deaths; we know at what age the greatest 
precautions must be taken against the risk 
of fatal hazards; we know what diseases are 
most likely to attack the white, the yellow 
or the black race. 


Every birth report is likewise examined 
and classified. A study of the information 
obtained in this way leads us to know what 
elements the population are increasing most 
rapidly and what races and color demon- 
strate the greatest vigor and vitality. 


When a case of communicable disease is 
reported a whole set of machinery is set in 
motion. The influence of this activity may 
be nation-wide or even international in 
scope. If the sickness happens to be typhoid 
fever the health officials know that there is 
a very definite source of infection. That 
source becomes, the object of a detailed 
searcly. Through such efforts more than 100 
typhoid fever carriers have been located and 
are now kept under observation to prevent 
their spreading the disease. 


Furthermore, an effort is made to discover 
how many other people have been exposed 
to the same source of infection. Each one of 
these people is advised to be vaccinated. 
Vaccination, it is pointed out, will not only 
prevent the disease when given soon enough 
but it will shorten the duration and lessen 
the severity of an attack when given too late 
to prevent it entirely. The vaccine does no 
good when given after the onset of sickness. 

To prevent the appearance of disease on a 
large scale the State Department of Public 
Health maintains a staff of sanitary engi- 
neers whose business it is to inspect public 
water supply systems, public sewer systems, 
the rivers and other streams and the milk 
pasteurization plants throughout the State. 
Not long ago nearly everybody in a down- 
state city was seized with a diarrheal attack. 
The news was flashed to the Health Depart- 
ment. A sanitary engineer was dispatched 
to the scene. He discovered that a big sewer 
main crossed water main and that both 
were made tile. The sewer main had 
sprung a leak and the seepage was trickling 
into the water mtain. Correction of that con- 
dition caused the epidemic to vanish. Locat- 
ing construction of that kind and prevailing 
upon the municipal officials to make correc- 
tions before epidemics appear is the aim of 
the sanitary engineers. 

At Springfield the State Department of 
Health maintains a water analysis labora- 
tory. Private individuals as well as munici- 
pal officials may send in samples to be an- 
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President of the United States 1809-1817: 
“A careful and extended repert of constitutional 
government should be particularly gratifying to all 
who take an interest in the cause of true liberty.” 
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Importance of Providing Vocational Instruc- 
tion Which Emphasizes Value of Coopera- 
tion Is Stressed by Ohio Educator 





By RAY FIFE 


Supervisor of Vocational Education, State of Ohio 


MONG illiterate peoples marketing is 
merely a matter of barter and trade. No 
races are so gullible as those savage races 

who have no proper standard of values and 
hence no standard of living. No modern 
marketing system is possible except as a 
basis for understanding is provided through 
a system of public education which will pro- 
vide universal opportunity to all the people. 

Vocational education, while it may bear 
more directly on the problems of cooperative 
marketing, is limited in’ its possibilities ex- 
cept as it may parallel or follow a general 
education program which trains in thinking 
and understanding. 

+ + 

It is my purpose to discuss the contribution 
which vocational agriculture can make to 
the problems of cooperative marketing. One 
of the most important contributions which 
vocational education workers can make to 
the cooperative movement lies in the devel- 
opment of correct attitudes toward and a 
comprehensive understanding of coopera- 
tion. Our farm population must become co- 
operative-minded before cooperative market- 
ing can reach more than the most progres- 
sive of farm people. 

Actual membership in cooperative organi- 
zations is, of course, an important factor in 
promoting such a goal but securing coopera- 
tive-mindedness through what the vocational 
educator would call “pick-up” methods is a 
slow, laborious and inadequate process. Our 
vocational agriculture program of part-time 
and evening course work provides the means 
whereby membership experience can be used 
as the basis for systematic instruction in the 
principles and practices of cooperative mar- 
keting. 

In earlier years, teachers were forced to 
depend too much upon opinion in offering 
instruction in marketing courses. Coopera- 
tive marketing has now reached the point 
in its progress where it has a body of basic 
facts, which can be used in giving such in- 
struction to part-time and evening class stu- 
dents as will develop healthy attitudes and 
understanding. 

Part-time and evening courses for adults 
offer a means, also, wherein much needed 
information can be given as to the policies 
and practices which are responsible for the 
success or failure of the cooperative market- 
ing movement. It should not be necessary to 
urge upon vocational workers the desirability 
of this phase of part-time or evening school 
instruction. . 

No part-time or evening course on a pro- 
ductive enterprise should be regarded as 
complete which does not also deal with the 
disposal of the product. For those enrolled 
in our high school vocational agriculture 
classes the problem of instruction is some- 
what different. Some means must be found 
whereby the students can experience cooper- 
ation. Unless actual participation is an in- 
tegral part of the study of cooperative mar- 


‘keting it can easily be as academic as any 


study of ancient languages. 


+ + 


In planning instruction for high school 
students it should be kept in mind that such 
students do not have the opportunity for 
participation through membership experience 
hence other means of participation must be 
provided. However, the high school student 
has other advantages. He has much wider 
facilities for acquiring information and has 
the opportunity of “growing up” in the coop- 
erative marketing movement. , 

Coming to a more specific discussion of a 
working program for cooperatives and voca- 
tional agriculture workers what may voca- 
tional agriculture supervisors, teacher train- 
ers and teachers do in contributing to the 
cooperative purchasing and marketing move- 
ment? 

State supervisors should incorporate mar- 
keting instruction as a definite part of the 
State program of work. This will involve at- 
tention to such instruction in field supervi- 
sion, teacher training, organization of cur- 
ricula and courses of study, financing, provi- 
sion for cooperation with State and local co- 
operative agencies, extra curricular activities, 
such as the Future Farmers of America 
movement and kindred activities. 

Contacts should be made with national, 
State and local marketing agencies so that 
vocational agriculture students may market 
their products cooperatively and engage in 
cooperative purchasing. Cooperative arrange- 
ments should be made with marketing agen- 
cies so that students may engage in actual 
marketing processes from the farm through 
the terminal markets. Transportation lines 
are more than willing to provide for these 
marketing trips at a minimum of expense. 
State supervisory or teacher training depart- 
ments must also provide facilities for voca- 
tional agriculture teachers to acquaint them- 
selves with marketing processes. It is doubt- 
ful if there is any educational agency which 
has greater potentialities in offering instruc- 
tion in cooperative marketing than the voca- 
tiona] agriculture teachers of the United 
States. 

+ + 

Since State supervisors of vocational agri- 
culture usually act as State advisors of the 
State Associations of Future Farmers of 
America, this organization offers another 
medium for providing experience in coopera- 
tive purchasing and marketing. These asso- 
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alyzed without local cost except transporta-_ 


tion. 

Research is an important feature of the 
Health Department's work. Last year it per- 
fected a method for easily pasteurizing milk 
at home in small quantities by using vacuum 
bottles. Another study revealed that live, 
clean human skin is a powerful germicidal 
mechanism. When bacteria or germs come 
into contact with clean human skin, they 
are destroyed almost instantly. This knowl- 
edge gives to bathing a new significance. 

To keep the public informed about health 
conditions and to make available reliable in- 
formation on health matters the State De- 
partment of Health maintains an educa- 
tional service. A news bulletin is published 
twice a month. A scientific journal written 
in popular language is published four times 
a year. Both of these periodigals are free to 
the people of Illinois. 





ciations which are organized on a national, 
State and local basis, require cooperative ex- 
perience as a prerequisite to advanced mem- 
bership. The Future Farmer of America or- 
ganizations offer many other opportunities 


for training in leadership and business man- 
agement. 


+ + 

The teacher training departments of our 
State agricultural colleges have three pri- 
mary functions in the cooperative movement. 
They must see to it that their graduates 
complete their training courses with suffi- 
cient technical training in cooperative pur- 
chasing and marketing; the prospective 
teacher must have a practical knowledge of 
the place he should occupy in relation to lo- 
cal cooperatives in his community; and the 
teacher training departments should work 
with national and State cooperatives in the 
preparation of high school, part-time and 
evening courses in cooperation and in the 
preparation of teaching material. An ex- 
ample of the preparation of some excellent 
instructional material for cooperative mar- 
keting can be found in the “Cooperative Live- 
stock Marketing Outline for Use in Voca- 
tional Agriculture™Classes” prepared by the 
field service department of the Ohio Live- 
stock Cooperative Association. This outline 
has been used for two years in Ohio voca- 
tional agriculture classes. It is now being 
revised and brought up to date for further 
use in our State. 

Working programs of cooperation between 
local cooperatives and vocational agriculture 
teachers have already received consideration 
on this program. The principal obligation of 
any teacher in his relation to the marketing 
movement is, of course, educational. He 
should not be expected to act as an agent 
for cooperatives nor should he accept elec- 
tion as an official in a cooperative organiza- 
tion. In so doing he may lessen its effec- 
tiveness educationally and he retards the de- 
— of lay leadership in the commu- 
nity. 

If vocational agriculture workers do not 
accept the challenge for wider service to co- 
operatives the responsibility cannot be 
charged to such cooperatives and the organ- 
izations and agencies which are fostering 
them. The influence of the working rela- 
tionships between the Federal Farm Board 
and the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is being reflected in the excellent 
teaching material now available for use in 
instruction. 


+ + 

National, State and local farm bureaus 
have made available both their support and 
their organizing facilities to promote a work- 
ing program between cooperatives and voca- 
tional agriculture workers. The cooperatives 
themselves have been receptive to any work- 
ing program which will bring to theig mem- 
bership the advantages and opportunities for 


ene their store of cooperative informa- 
ion. 
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NY examination of applicants for motor 
A vehicle operators’ license extended be- 

yond the present system may be expected 
to include a physical test. This will mean 
that the examiner will need to know that the 
applicant is normal, so far as physical quali- 
fications are concerned, or if not normal, 
that the defect is not sufficient to interfere 
with operation of a car. 

In this particular determination of the 
physical ability of an applicant the question 
of eyesight is the most important. Eyesight 
tests will be continued as a part of the ex- 
amination, and will probably be somewhat 
expanded to include search for color blind- 
ness or other visual defects which can be 
noted by an ordinary examiner. The State is 
working with experts on this matter, and 
while the test now in use is useful, it may 
be possible to acquire more knowledge which 
would be of particular aid to both the ex- 
aminer and the applicant. 

While the examiner is giving the eyesight 
test, he will have an opportunity to ask a 
number of questions, the answers to which 
should give information as to the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant. These should give a 
good picture of the prospective operator, the 
use to which he plans to put his car and 
other items of information. 

The next step in the examination will 
probably be a determination of the appli- 
cant’s knowledge of the motor vehicle laws. 
There will be no “catch questions” in this 
test, and the legal questions which are asked 
will appertain to the driving functions and 
to actual operation on the highway. This 
examination in law will include questions 
concerned with equipment, such as the use 
and care of mirrors, Windshield wipers and 
brakes. 

There will be a few written questions of 
the general nature referred to, and probably 
two or more problems in traffic. In the solv- 
ing of these, the applicant will have to show 
that he has progressed far enough to recog- 
nize emergencies and know the right way to 
handle situations which are sure to confront 
him on the highway. Practical demonstra- 
tion of driving ability will ‘be required. 

In a general way the above description 
outlines the proposed examination. After it 
is installed, each applicant will be reported 
upon by the examiner in writing, and it is *o 
be hoped that in that report there will be 
some information as to the kind of person 
the applicant is, and what may be expected 
of him. The examination should determine 
that the applicant has knowledge of what is 
ahead of him as a driver, and also serve to 
increase that knowledge. The report is to be 


filed and referred to if and when the appli- 
cant again comes before the Department for 
any reason, 





